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IMPORTED JERSEY 


This beautiful cow, though now no longer 
young, shows inher trim lines no marks of age. 
In fact, her picture, which is not in the least 
flattered, being as accurate a transcript of the 
photograph as our artist could make, might 
well be taken for that of a four-year-old. She 
was imported by: Mr. Richardson, of New York, 
in 1861, and soon after selected by John A. Tain- 
tor, of Tl: artford, one of the best judges, and a 
very large importer of Jerseys, as the best cow 
of Mr. Richardson’s importation. The same year 
she was sold to Mr. W. W. Billings, of Mew 
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Londgn, Conn., by whom she was kept until 
1868, when she was sold to the “Ogden Farm,” 
Newport, R.I. She is of nearly a solid fawn 
color, with slight markings of white. Herhorns 
are very small, her face dished, her tail fine, and 
all her characteristic marks denote very high 
blood. Her hip is the longest and straightest 
we ever saw. She has given 16 quarts of milk 
a day when in full flow, and holds her milk 
| well up to the time of calving. The cow and her 

progeny, are probably to-day worth $10,000. 
' Her calves are very fine, and excellent butter- 
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(9). FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


makers. Three hundred dollars ($300) has been 
refused for one of her heifer calyes six weeks 
old. It is intended, as soon as possible, to work 
up the Ogden Farm herd with her blood. Very 
close in-and-in breeding is hazardous in com- 
mon practice, but has been preduetive of extra- 
ordinary results when pursued with judgment, 
and with animals of strong individuality and 
iron constitutiors, May her sons and daugh- 
ters reflect her excellences, and make Col. War- 
ing’s reputation as a draining engineer, pale 
before his fame asa breeder of “ Fancy” Jerseys, 
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The Fruit Grower. — Edited by E. 
Rumley, Gilman, Ill. Eight page monthly. Fifty cents a 
year. A wide-awake sheet which starts with excellent 
principles. He says in relation to advertisements, ‘‘ we 
want no whiskey bitters, lottery, gift or dollar sales, at 
any price; and, above all, save us from quack doctors.”’— 
You are on the right track, neighbor, send us your first 
number, and go on and prosper. 


Home-made T: 











The Humbugs are at Work, and 
quite briskly just now, as will be seen by our exposures 
in another column. Some of their present operations are 
quite expert, and people should be on their guard. Nu- 
merous testimonials come to us, showing the great value 
of our humbug articies to the country generally. We 
shall continue a vigorous war with them during the com 
ing year, and they will find little business among our 
readers. Even on this account alone we are sorry the 
paper is not seen and read by every person in the land. 
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DELL OO? 


Hail Winter! We shivered when those stinging 
October frosts came, whitening the ground, stiffen- 
ing the crust, freezing the potatoes, wilting the 


| eabbages, stopping the growth of the turnips. 


Now, we rejoice in the ice and snow. The keen 
air fairly warms us, and we can take hold with a 
will of any work which the season offers. Never- 
theless, the period is one of comparative rest, and 
the best time farmers have to compare notes, to 
meet in farmers’ clubs, to read, and lay out plans 
for the coming busy season, Winter is the harvest 
time of ideas—and many a lesson of practical, 
homely wisdom will the results of the summer 
teach, if they are carefully thought over. Decem- 
ber is the hill-top from which two years may be 
seen. The far stretching retrospect is brought 
close, by the clear wintry air, while before us lies 
the fair prospect, dim, yet picturesque in the un- 
certainty of the hopeful future. 

The most useful possession a man can have is 
experience. We all need some of our own, but he 
is richest who can make use of the experiences of 
other men. This is what Farmers’ Clubs and Agri- 
cultural Societies are useful for. This is all the use 
there is in agricultural papers. Books are, or 
should be, somebody’s experiences, or they should 
be based upon them. An hour’s talk with a neigh- 
bor will almost always elicit a valuable fact about 
something. Anagricultural paper should offer the 
choice experiences of one hundred neighbors. 

Every citizen has a vital interest in the intelli- 
gence of the community. Where there is a read- 
ing population, there is thrift. Where the people 
are interested in lectures, literary and farmers’ 
clubs, cirenlating libraries, etc., there will usually 
be little of thieving or crime, little of intemperate 
excesses, little of litigation and quarreling among 
neighbors. These things are rife where schools 
and books are searce. Don’t grumble at the school 
tax unless it is misspent, but see to its proper ex- 
penditure, as every good citizen may, encourage 
everything that will make general culture more 
general, but especially be mindful of the responsi- 
bility which rests upon every parent to encourage 
such tastes in his children that, in after years, they 
may take their places among the influential and 

















w ell- datiorennd; and not 2 among the opposite Sidi 
Of this there is always a large enough number with- 
out your children being included. 


Hints About Work. 


A farmer's first concern is for his family, the next 
for his live stock, the third for his men, that they 
have work enough laid out, and that they do it 
well. Nothing so destroys one’s peace of mind, 
and so depletes his purse, as hiring lazy men, whe 
pretend to do his work. A good man will be 
spoiled in a few days sometimes for the lack of 
knowledge and appreciation on the part of the 
master. The employer must be critical and com- 
mendatory. His praises should be indirect and in- 
ferential, rather than positive; but the man 
should realize that you are pleased, not with him, 
but with his work. A good man will usu: ally stand 
very little patronizing. Respect a man’s independ. 
ence of feeling, but check it if it exceeds the 
bounds of common sense, as it is very apt to do in 
the case of the newly-arrived foreigner, 


Surface Water, flowing over half frozen ground 
during winter thaws and rains, carries with it a 
great amount of fertility that should not be allowed 
to run to waste, but turned upon meadows. 

Muck Mining.—A great deal of ditching in muck 
swamps may be done in winter. The surface, 
during most of the cold weather, is not so deeply 
frozen but it may be taken off, and the ditches are 
of course commenced at the outlet, and followed 
on a level. Pond holes are usually too full of 
water to clear out, but if they can be drained, vege. 
table matter of great value may be secured, min- 
gled with the choicest materials, washed down from 
the uplands. Swamp muck is greatly improved by 
freezing and thawing, and to this end should not 
be placed in too large heaps. It is well to let it lie 
awhile just as thrown out from the pond holes or 
ditches, and to move it before the surface is thawed, 
toward spring, when it may be slaced where it may 
be composted with lime, ashes, or manure. 

Corn Fodder.—This neglected and abused forage 
is, if properly cured, made by a little labor nearly 
as valuable as good upland hay, and decidedly su- 
perior to hay from over-ripe grass. The labor con- 
sists in cutting so small that it may be shaken up 
and intimately mixed with bran after wilting. It 
should be allowed to soak twelve hours if possible, 
and if it heats, all the better. The finer it is cut 
the better, with a single exception—it should not 
be three-quarters of an inch to an inch long, 


for if of this length, stiff picces of stalk often 
stand upright in the mouth, and by their sharp 


edges wound the gums. Either very fine or rather 
coarse chaffing are therefore preferable to an in- 
termediate grade. Coarse chafling may be done by 
hand, but fine hand-cutting is too much work. 

Steaming coarse fodder.—This, no doubt, pays 
abundantly if it can be done for a dairy of fifteen 
or twenty cows, and the usual young stock. 

Live stock.—Every animal should be at least well 
looked at by the farmer personally, every day. The 
more carefully he ean look ¢o his stock, the better 
for them and for himself. Look to the hay that is 
fed long, and to that which is cut up. Trust no 
guess-work in regard to the amount of grain or 
meal fed. It is well to measure out a week’s sup- 
ply, and on the rest, turn a key and pocket it. 

Horses.—Bed well, clean thoroughly, have the 
stables well ventilated. Feed according to labor re- 
quired. Bran and corn-meal, half and half, by 
weight, is exeellent as winter feed on cut hay or 
unthrashed cats. Keep horses in use well shod 
with heavy shoes and thick caulks, that may be 
sharpened whenever it is icy, and keep them sharp. 

Colts, of all ages less than three years, may run 
together. An open shed or hovel, deep and warm, 
opening into a spacious yard, affords them good 
quarters, if they have enough to eat. Oats in the 
sheaf, cut fine, wetted and sprinkled with bran, is 
good for them once aday. A few roots, potatoes, 
iurnips, or earrots, will be very acceptable, and 
Colts.past three years may be 
Employ gentleness 


encourage growth. 
broken to saddle or harness. 
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and sugar, as preferable to the ‘twist’ and whip. 
Oxen.—It is a cruel practice to drive oxen on the 
road in winter un-shod, or smooth—and there have 
been hundreds maimed by falling, so that they were 
even lost for beef. Because an ox will bear a great 
deal of rough usage, it is no reason for putting him 
to torture or neglecting him. Keep well stabled. 
Cows.—The more a milch cow eats the better. 
There is a tendency in all she digests over and 
above enough to sustain her life and repair the 
wastes of the system, to go to milk, so, as a rule, 
the more she eats, the more milk she will give. 
The longer a young cow is milked, up to within 
four to six weeks of calving, the more is the milk- 
giving tendency fixed. Meal fed now is cream in May. 
Swine.—Boiled corn is just as good as ground, 
and itis a great saving. It should be boiled soft 
enough to crush between the finger and thumb. 
Keep fattening hogs in very warm styes, if possible 
—all swine do better for being warmly housed. 
Sheep may have the range of a small field or 
large yard. They will relish hemlock boughs, and 
should have some kindof grain and oil-cake, in 
moderate quantities, regularly, to keep them gain- 
ing. Give plenty of litter, and spread it evenly. 
Poultry, in warm quarters, if properly fed, will 
lay freely. Never throw down an excess of grain 
or any feed. Feed them as long as the fowls or 
ducks will run after it. Soft feed in the morning, 
scrap cake at noon, and hard grain at night, is the 
best rule. Some cabbage leaves or other greens 
will prove very acceptable as well as healthful. 
Protection against frost and snow.—Before the frost 
penetrates through the root-pits, cover them with 
additional layers of earth or of straw, kept well in 
place by poles laid upon it. Pumpsand pen-stocks 
may be protected by setting headless barrels around 
them, and packing them full of moderately strong 
horse manure. Pumps and pipes are easily thawed 
out by attaching a wire or ratan toa rubber tube, 
through which hot water can be poured, while, by 
means ef the wire the pipe is kept in close contact 
with the ice. Snow, which lies upon roofs, often 
becomes saturated with water, and thus subjects 
the roofs to inordinate pressure, to which they not 
unfrequently yield. Such acenmulations are easily 
removed before they become soaked with water. 
Manure.—Working over, checks fermentation and 
“ firefanging” as easily as water does. With materi- 
als enough to compost with manure under cover, 
an immense amount ean be made. Common barn- 
yard manure is so rich, that it often burns if neg- 
lected; that composted with muck or soil has lit- 
tle or no tendency to do this, but steadily improves. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 








With this month we complete the circle of the 
year. To those who have accompanied us from 
month to month, we need not say that these col- 
umns are not intended to be more than seasonable 
suggestions, and that it will often be an advantage 
to look back a month or two, or even forward, 
(which may be done by turning to last January) 
and see if there are not some needed reminders. 
Every thing should be done during the winter, 
which will save an hour’s labor next spring. 


——_@—— 


Orchard and Nursery. 

Newly planted trees are benefited by having a 
mound of earth, a foot high, drawn against their 
trunks. This enables the tree to withstand the 
heavy winds, and prevents the attack of mice. 
The earth must be compact, and have no rubbish 
mixed with it to make it loose, 

Mice, which are often so troublesome, are kept 
off by other means also. Cylinders of tin or sheet- 
iron are sometimes used, as are cloth and tarred 
roofing-paper. Keep litter from near the trunk, and 
when there is a fall of snow, tramp it down around 
the trees, so that the mice eannot work under it. 

Rabbits are also to be guarded against. The use 
of fresh blood, thrown upon the trunk by means of 





a swab, is found to be effectual. Laths, bound 
around the trunks with wire or pieces of corn- 
stalk attached in the same way, are used. Let 
boys set traps, as rabbits make a good stew or pie. 

Animals belonging to the farm, must be prevent- 
ed access to the orchards. 

Heeled-in Trees should be looked to, if the work 
was not thoroughly done at the time. There 
should be no cavities among the roots, but a good 
smooth mound of earth made over them. See that 
no litter is pear by to harbor mice, and for the 
same reason put no straw over the tops of the 
trees. Provide for carrying off the surface water. 

Water should not be allowed to stand in the 
orchard ; open surface drains, and if underdraining 
is needed, see what the author of “Walks and Talks” 
says about draining in winter, on page 410, last 
month. What he does, others can do. 

Pruning.—Such pruning as can be done with the 
knife, such as heading back young trees, is done in 
our nurseries all winter. Authorities differ 
as to the propriety of removing large limbs at 
this season. It is, however, better to prune a 
neglected orchard at this time than to leave 
it in a suffering state. Large wounds should 
be painted over with melted grafting wax, or some 
similar preparation, to protect the surfice. 

Cions are to be cut when the trees are not 
frozen. See article on preserving them on page 456. 

Root-grafting is usually done when the weather 
is such as to put a stop to out-of-door work. 

Seeds, —Peach and plum stones, if kept in a cellar 
during the winter, must be exposed to freezing be- 
fore spring. The best way is to spread them ona 
bed, and cover them with a few inches of earth or 
tan-bark, and allow them to remain out all winter. 

Manure may be spread upon the orchard. Do 
not put coarse manure close to the trees. 

Labels of various kinds are always in demand, 
especially when trees are sold. Moss and packing 
materials should be laid in by the nurseryman. 
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Fruit Garden. 


Young Trees here, demand the same care as those 
in the orchard. Sce that dwarf trees are not in- 
jured by heavy snows. 

Raspberries.—All the foreign kinds, and those of 
foreign parentage, need to be laid down and cover- 
ed with a few inches of earth. 

Grape- Vines.—It is a safe plan to lay down all 
vines, the hardiness of which has not been tested, 
and, indeed, all young vines, whether hardy or ten- 
der, will do all the better for a covering of earth. 
Young vines that have been pruned, should have 
the earth drawn up around them. Pruning may 
still be done in mild weather, and the wood saved 
for propagation, if needed. 

Strawberry Beds should be covered. Bog or salt- 
hay, straw and leaves, are the materials generally 
used. Corn-stalks are sometimes laid between the 
rows, and pine leaves are used where they are 
readily obtainable. It is the earth rather than the 
plants that need covering; take care that the 
material is not too thick over the vines. 
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Kitchen Garden. 


Roots, if not finally disposed of for the winter, 
should be housed without delay. See article on 
page 414, last month. 

Parsnips, Salsify, and Horse-radish are perfectly 
hardy, and what is not needed for winter use, may 
be left in the ground until spring, or be dug during 
a thaw in winter. 

Spinach, Sprouts, and Leeks that are to be win- 
tered in the ground, need a covering in cold loeali- 
ties. Bog hay or other litter may be used. 

Pits and Trenches, in which vegetables are stored, 
must not be entirely covered too soon, nor should 
the contents suffer from frost. It is well to have 
the covering’ material at hand, to add in case the 
weather becomes severe. 

Cabbages.—Cover them with earth—the heads be- 





ing of eourse inverted—about six inches deep, with 
the surface of the covering smoothed to shed rain. 

Manure is to be accumulated at every opportuni- 
ty. Muck, sods, waste from breweries, distilleries, 
and the like, all add to the value of the compost 
heap. The usually wasted fertilizers of the dwell- 
ing should be made available. See last month’s ar- 
ticle on home-made earth-closets. 

Seeds.—Tinish thrashing and winnowing, and put 
all away with correct labels, where mice will not get 
at them, and where they will be free from damp- 
ness, and not exposed to great changes of tempera- 
ture. Keep no seeds of doubtful quality. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Clear up, and make all as tidy as possible. The 
garden need not present a forbidding appearance in 
winter. All movable articles, such as 

Trellises and Seats, as well as garden ornaments, 
should generally be put under cover, as they will 
last much longer than if exposed. 

Protection of roses and other half-hardy shrubs is 
best given by means of earth or sods. Sce note on 
protecting roses on page 457. 

Bulbs will do all the better if the beds are cover- 
ed with coarse manure, and 

Herbaceous perennials, even if hardy, are all the 
better for the same treatment. The roots of the 
somewhat tender ones are well protected by hay- 
ing a mound of earth made over them. 

Wistarias and other climbers should, in localities 
where they are not hardy, be taken from the trellis 
and covered with a few inches of earth. 

Shrubs, especially evergreens that are not entirely 
hardy, are best protected by fastening some cedar 
boughs around them, or in their tops. This is the 
safest treatment of young evergreens, even of 
hardy sorts, until they become established. 

Snow should not be allowed to remain in the tops 
of evergreens or dense shrubs until it becomes 
compact and icy. 

Cold-Frames containing half-hardy plants should 
be aired whenever the weather will allow. Keep 
them as dormant as possible. See that the plants 
are not injured by mice. 

Lawns may be manured with well-rotted compost. 

Improvements of various kinds, such as road- 
making may go on when the weather will allow. 


—_—p>—— 
Greenshouse and Window Plants. 


Heat, in houses where plants are to bloom, must 
be at least 60 or 65° during the day, and fall to 15° 
less during the night. Plants cannot be kept at 
the same temperature day and night, and remain in 
health. In houses where plants are merely kept 
out of the frost, the night temperature may go 
down to within a few degrees of freezing. 

Bulbs that were potted and set in 1 cool, dark 
place, may be brought to the light, if they have 
formed good roots. 

Air the house whenever it is safe; and air should 
be given to window plants every pleasant day, 

Water.—Plants suffer more from over-watering 
than from dryness as a general thing. Each plant 
has its requirements, and no general rule can be 
given. A little experience will teach one when a 
plant needs watering. Give house plants a 
sprinkling overhead every now and then. This can 
easily be done by setting the pots in a sink or bath- 
tub. It will remove 

Dust, which is one of the greatest enemies of 
window gardening. Plants with large, smooth, 
and thick leaves, like Camellias, Ivy, ete., can have 
the leaves cleaned by means of a damp cloth or 
sponge. This operation will help remove 

Insects, which will often get upon house plants in 
spite of the best care. The green fly, or aphis, is 
readily disposed of by tobacco smoke, and the red 
spider will yield to frequent showerings, The last 
named insect is generally the cause of browned 
leaves which appear upon plants in dry rooms, 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $l each. Papers are addressed to each name, 
ee a 


ANRAAARAYLLN 


HOW - CHT: 


A Good Watch—Free of Cost—a gen- 
uine $40.00 American Waltham Watch, with heavy 
8-ounce Hunting-case—a capital time-piece that 
will stand you through life: Send 50 subscribers 
for the American Agriculturist at $1.50 each, or 
150 at $1.00 each, and you will get the watch jee. 


OR—: A Lady’s Gold Watch Free— 
a splendid article of Waltham make, sold usually 
for $100 or more, and beautiful as a present to 
your wife or any oneelse ; Send 110 subscribers at the 
regular price of $1.50 a year. Others have done so. 


OR-—: A Great Dictionary Free— 
the best in the world—containing E854 great 3- 
column pages, with many hundred engravings, and 
giving every word in our language, correctly divided 
and spelled, with very much information: Send 
only 18 subscribers at $1.50 each, or 58 at $1 each! 


OR--: A Sewing Machine Free—a 
first-rate one, your choice of three kinds; the best 
wife-saver, health-sayer, money-saver, board-saver 
—just what is wanted in every house: send 60 to 70 
subscribers (see table) at $1.50 each; or 240 to 275 
at $1 each—easily obtained in most neighborhoods. 

i) 
v 

OR—: Good Seeds Free—forty varieties 
of first-rate garden seed, enough for almost any 
garden, (or, 400 kinds of beautiful flower seeds) 
delivered to you free: Only 13 subscribers at 
$1.50 cach, or 37 at $1 each, will bring the seeds. 


i] 
OR-—: A Washing Machine Free— 


the best one yet made: Send 21 subscribers at $1.50 
each, or 70 at $Leach. Multitudes have secured this. 


Pi 


OR—: Splendid Breeding Sheep 
Free—cither Cotswold or Southdowns, thorough- 
bred, raised by the best breeders. These sheep will 
multiply and diffuse their excellent qualities very 
tapidly, and one or more of them should be intro- 
duced into every neighborhood raising sheep: A 
club of 100 to 210 subscribers will secure one of them 


free! (See Nos. 13 to 20 in Table of Premiums.) 


74 


U 
ORn—: The newest and best Potato 


Free—two pounds of ‘‘Bresce’s King of the 
Earlies,” which is promised to eclipse even the 
Early Rose! Two pounds of these will soon multi- 
ply to a large stock. Only 5 subscribers will bring 
you a post-paid 2-lb. parcel of these new potatoes. 


OR-—: The best Pigs and Poultry 
Free—the best home-bred, and imported speci- 














mens ; warranted pure by the reliable breeders who 
supply them for these premiums. Clubs of sub- 
scribers, numbering 22 to 66 names, will secure 
these animals without charge, and they are worth 
securing! (See Nos. 21 to 28 in Premium Table.) 


OR —: The Best Clothes Wringer 
Free—one of the most valuable Housekeepers’ 
Helps ever invented—one which will repay its cost 
every few weeks, and keep on doing so—both in 
saving labor and saving garments: Only 18 sub- 
scribers are needed to get this Clothes wringer free ! 


OR-: A Melodeon Free—one of the 
best made in the world, one of long-proved excel- 
lence—a delightful thing to have in the house, in 
the school-room, and in the Church where an organ 
can not be afforded: Send 78 or 138 subscribers. 
(See Nos. 60, 61, in Table of Premiums, next page.) 


hf 
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OR-: A Superb Tea Set Free—six 
pieces, of splendid pattern, real substantial, durable 
double silver-plated,—not dressed up silver-washed 
stuff: Only 66 subscribers will secure this free! 

: 

OR—: Good Tools Free—not poor-tem- 
pered, iron things, but of the very best quality—a 
whole assortment of more than fifty pieces, just 
such as are really useful for yourself, and your sons, 
on the farm, and everywhere else, all in a neat chest, 
the whole worth at the lowest rate $44.50: Send 
only 60gsubscribers at $1.50 each, or 190 at $1 each ! 


OR-—: An Alderney or Devon Bull 


| E’xree—very fine thorough-bred animals, profitable 


to the owners, and they will add many times their 
cost to the value of the stock where they are used. 
A Club of 120 to 865 subscribers will bring one of 
these animals. (See Nos. 7 to 12 in Premium Table. ) 


© 
—S 


OR—: Very Fine Table Farniture 


Free—Casiors, Fruit Baskets, the best plated 
large and small Spoons, Knives and Forks, ete.,— 


« 


all of extra make and quality, useful, ornamental, 
and durable. The Premium Table, Nos. 43 to 55, 
will show how few subscribers will secure these 


valuable articles. Any Lady can get these subscrib- 





= 


OR-—: A Magnificent Cyclopedia 
Free—of sixteen great volumes, giving compre- 
hensive descriptions of over 25,000 subjects. in- 
cluding every topic, person, place, and thing, you 
ean think of, past and present—in short, a most 
complete and extensive Library in itself: All this 
will be presented in return for 96 subscribers! 

~ ! 
fy 
ul 
U 

OR—: $20 worth of Nursery Stock 
Free—whatever you may choose to select from 
Eastern and Western growers of positive relia- 
bility: Send 80 subscribers at $1.50, or 97 at $1 each, 


TH 


OR —: Valuable’ Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist Free—or any 
year from 1857 to 1869. 
great amount of information for the Farm, Garden, 
and Household. 
umes in numbers, or bound, sent post-paid. 
Nos. 88 to 99 in Premium Table. ) 


Each of these contain a 


13 or 16 subscribers secure 8 vol- 


(See 


i 
OR-—: Excellent Books Brec—those 
for the Farm, Garden, and Household, your choice 
out of more than a hundred. A very little time in 
gathering subscribers will bring you several of 
these volumes delivered free. (See Nos. 100 to 112.) 
i 
OR-—: The Piano that Beats the 
W orld—(Steinway’s of course.) One Lady se- 
cured Five of these, worth $3,250.09, between 
Sept., 1868, and July last, by sending subscribers 
to the American Agricultvrist. Hundreds of other 
ladies may easily secure at least one. FRindreds of 
others may secure the lower-priced but excellent 
Colibri Piano. (See Nos. 62, 63 in Premium Table.) 
bs 
OR-—: A Free Pocket Wuife—just the 


one you want, or your Boy, or your Girl wants— 


| not a wrought or cast-iron affair, but a tip-top steel 


blade and beautiful handle “better than the 
‘Best!’ ”—Only 4-5, or 6 subscribers will secure 
one! (See Nos. 56-7-8 in Premium Table.) 

fy 


OR—: Firsterate Fa mily Seales— 


| (Fairbanks’ of course,) delicate enough to weigh 


ers almost anywhere! Or Gentlemen, or Boys can | 


get the premiums to give as presents to others. 
a) 

OR-: A $500 to $700 Shorthorn 
Bull Free—a superb, thoroughbred animal, from 
Jas. O. Sheldon’s Herd, the finest one in the world 
—an animal that will soon increase the value of the 
stock ina neighborhood to the amount of many 
thousands of dollars. Let the farmers of any neigh- 
borhood combine and raise 425 to 580 subscribers, 
and own the bull in common: Or one person may 
raise the Club and he will soon derive a fine in- 
come from the animal. (See Premiums 1 to 3.) 


ii 


OR-—: An Ayrshire Bull Free—a fine 
thorough-bred animal raised by Wm. Birnic, which 
will soon show marked results in the improvement 
of the stock in a neighbood: Send 120 to 210 sub- 
seribers at $1.50, all of which may be easily gathered. 





half an ounce, and large enough to weigh yourself 
“A very handy thing 
about the house’’ is sucha pair of seales. Only 21 
subscribers will secure the scales! (Premium 83.) 


Py 


Af i 
} 


OR-: A Free Gold Pen—that will write 
beautifully for years—a genuine one in areal coin- 


if you don’t exceed 240 lbs ! 


silver case for the pocket, with ever-pointed pencil. 
Only 11 to 14 subscribers needed to get one of these 


(See Nos. 72, 73 in Premium Table.) 
om 
bs 


| 
} 


fine pens, 


OoR—: OR-—: OR-—: A Great Many 
Other Good Things Free—“ too numer- 
ous to mention,”’ such as are named in the Premi- 
um Table, Nos. 80, 35, 39, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82; and 
last, not least, No. 85, to light your way! 

iy) 
4 


SEE “Special Notes ” on Next Page. 
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{In the following table is given the price of each arti- 
cle, and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at 
$1.50 a year, and at the lowest club rate of $1a year. For full 
descriptions of the articles send for our Special Sheet.] 


| Number 






























Table of Premiums and Terms, «_ 3 | of Sub 
For Volume 29—(1870) S32 || scribers 
SS\ required 

Open to all—No Competition. Re at jat 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. eee) —s 
Shorthorn Bull...cccccccccccees ecadansle aan 425 a 
2—Shorthorn Bull, .- 3600 00 1500 

3—Shorthorn Built, $700 280 \17 
= am Ayrshire Bull.... $100 00 | 120) 350 
Bs BURRGA IIE conan ovgad sci casiseas eacies 50 00)| 165} 500 
G—Ayrshire Bull.....cceeee ie paasenarsae 210} 650 
} ais ECP O THEI S coc oust cose oan someciee 210} 650 
TAO SNMN TOME so a Snes sekacaenceectnos 800 | 900 
Pe Alderney pei Et emacs 865 | 1050 
Bibs Dei Plas iska s.cica cccacdeceae vavacece 120} 350 
i pee TIE UN dc ua clagic'essiec.e <a re eeesaie 165) 500 
—HTIEVON BIULL, .cctccsecvecseccdecacctocces 210' 650 
iz Cotswold Ran Date bieie oes elea neleGuaiieieles 120 | 35 
14—Cotswold Ram......... 100 00 | 210, 650 
BE CORONA BDC. cic cecsccccvssccseesens 100 00.) 120) 350 
16—Cotswold Ewe.......... $150 00 | 165, 500 
U7Z—South down RAM.......cc0cecccccccces 8100 00 | 120) 350 
48—Southdown Ram 900 | 165 500 
19—Southdown Ewe 75 00 | 100) 285 
20—Southdown Ewe. 00 00 | 120. 350 
21 —Chester White Pig. Pewecnettas saeueeee maree 2000; 46 150 
ED a” POET ee pe re ee. $50 00 | 66, 225 
23—La Fleche Fowls, one Pait.... 0... cc... $40 00} 50, 159 
24—Hondan FOU ORG PO cscs ce cecacvses $1000} 59 150 
35—Creve Cour Fowls, one Pair............ $40 00 | 59 150 
AB ack Spanish Fowls, one Pair......... $2000 | 380 97 
27—Brahmas, Light, one Pair ......0ccce00: 500|| 22) %5 
28—7¢ old Laced Sebright Bantams.one Pair $15 00)| 22, 
29—Bresee's King of the Earlies, (2 1b. parc.) 82 00 5} 22 
30—Norway Oats, (1 peck, Ramsdell & Co.) $2 °%5 4 26 
31—Garden Seeds fora Famiiy (40 kinds) ¢& 13} 80 
32—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds). $5 13] $8¢ 
33— Garden Seeds & Flower Bulbs (Selec tion) 82 00 Ps 2 
ol we 


34—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)..... 
25—Set OF, FOCUS CTOGUEE a6 new ancinvinesc es 
36—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... 
37—Sewing Machine (Florence). 
38—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs) ...... 
39—Lamb Knitting Machine..........0066 
40—Washing Machine (Doty’s).. 
41—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal..... 


$20 
$8 





43—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated).... oe 
43-—Caster_ and Fruit Basket (do, do.}. | 
44—Cake Basket (do. do.). nD | 
45—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. do.) De | 
46—Ice or_ Water Pitcher (do. do. 90 | 
47—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. do.). | 
4A8—One Dozen Table-spoons (do. do.). 

49—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.). 


v 


50—Jrnires and Forks (Patterson Bros.). 


5i—Wnives and Forks (do, do.). 
52—Wnives and Forks (do, do.) 
53—Anives and Forks (do. do.) 
54—Carver and Fork (do. do.) 5 
55— Fluted Steel (do. do.).... $: 
56— Pocket Knife (J. P. Swain) S15 
57—Pocket Knife (do. do.).... 
58—Pocket Knife 6; Ged.26.4 
59—Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do, do.).. 


1-octave(G.A.Prince &Co.’: 


60— Melodeon, 
5-oclave (do. do.). 


61—Melodeon, 
















62—Piano, Splendid %-oct.(Steinway &So 0 i 

63—Colibri Piano (Mathusheck P. F. Co.).$150 00}| 1150 
64—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....$ $40 00)| 50) 150 
65—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co. $100 00 110, 35 
66—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle... 0.200005 5 0 24) 80 
67—Double Bot. Gun, (Cooper, Harris & H. | 46| 150 
68—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co. 00); 92] 812 
69—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.).........45 60} 190 
7O—Case of Mathematical Instruments...... 18| 55 
71 —Cuse of Mathematical Instruments.....$15 00); 22) % 
%2—GoldPen, Sil.Case,E.( Warrend Spadone) $450)} iL] 35 
73—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F. (do. do.). 50}| 14) 42 
%4—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Rubber Case (do.) $6 00'; 15) 45 
75—Charles Pratt's Astral Oil (Lean, 5 Gal.) oi 90 9| & 
76—Barometer ( Wooar uf's Mercur idl)......810 00|| 18| 58 
77D (v0 neter (Woodruff's Mercur ial)... 5 00}; 22; %% 
TS —Buckeye Mosten Machine, No. 2. 5 00)! 150) 450 
79—Pitent ( ‘ylinder Plow,(R. H. Allen cd Co.)318 00|| 27| 90 
80— Collins & Cov’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow. ) 38 120 
Si—Hand Cultivator and Weeder ( Comstock $ 17) 5k 
82—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's) ........6+ $5 13, 3% 
83—Fanily Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co.)......$ $ 21; %0 
84—Ruilding Blocks (Crandall)..........+. . $200)) 6 20 





85—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... ......0005 $9 00); 1% 

86— New American Cyclopedia (2 Appleton’s) $80 00} 95 

87— Worcester"s Great Mlustrated Dictionary $10 00)| 18) 58 
ee | 


SS—Any Back Volume Agriculturist 


















89—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. SS 29 
90—Any Three do. do. do. | S= 13) 3 
ps ~Any Four do. do. do. >a 15| 47 
V2- A? ny Five do. do. do. [33 17; 54 
gach add'l Vol. at same rate) QO 
93— i hirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII. } 33| 108 
24 —Any Back Volume Agriculturist ) 3 24 
y Tivo Back Volumes do. |, 36 
3: s—-Any Three do. do. do. | 16) 48 
97—Any Four do. do. do is 18; 60 
98—Any Five do. do. do. | 21) “1 
—(Kach add'l Vol.at samerate) |} | 
g0—Thirteen Vols. XVI.to XXVIII. J 250.) 45) 137 
100—A $10 Library (Your Choice)..) ,;310 00)} 18) 53 
SiS Library do SZ315 00); 24 85 
. Library do. > S2$20 00,; 381) 106 
‘ § Library do. ae S &$25 00) 388) 125 
0: $30 Library do. 33 $30 00) 44) 144 
105—A 835 Library do, 3. $35 00'| 50) 162 
106—A 840 Library do. ; & S840 00)| 56) 17 
O7—A 845 Library ae S3$15 00)) 62) 192 
10S—A $30 Library do. > 2850 00; 68) 207 
109—A 860 Library do. SBSH 00, 80! 237 
W0—A S75 Library = = a$i5 00) 100; 282 
VIL—A S100 Library =2100 00)) 125) 360 
112—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below).!i 2)... 


t=" Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge és made for packing or boxing 
any article inour Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
29 t0 33, 56 10 59, 70 to T4, and 88 to 


ees 


Nos. 


112 énclusive, wili each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
dy mail or express (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight afler 
léuving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may 
€ specified. Sce Description of Premiums in Oct. Number. 













SPECIAL NOTES... 


Read and carefully Noté the fol- 
lowing Items : (q) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen different Post-offices. 
But....(®) State with each name or list of names sent, 
that itis fora premium....(¢) Send the names as fast as 
obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper at once. You can have any time, from one to 
four months, to fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that there may be 
no confusion of money accounts....(é) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
mium articles are called for....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, as they are very costly....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of them is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


Description of Premiums, 
Every Premium is described in the October Agricul- 
turist, and alsoina Special Sheet, which will 


be sent free toevery one desiring it. We have room 


here for the following only: 


No.41—Clothes Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


No. 44.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, canoe shaped, nicely chased and very taking. It is 
double-plated, made by the Lucius Hart Manf’g Comp’y. 


No. 45.—Revolving Buiter Cooler. 
—This is areally good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, evenin the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as last premium. 


Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59—Pocket Knives. 
—NOW FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS !—These Premiunrs are 
among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for nothing but a little effort. These knives are made 
by Mr. J. P. Swain, whose work is equal to any done 
in this country or Europe. No. 56 is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. No. 57 
is a still finer article, with four blades and buck-horn 
handle. No. 58 is an elegant Knife, with four blades and 
shell handle. No. 59 is a Ladies’ Pocket Knife, a beau- 
tiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 64.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
mackinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity ‘in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enables them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 








provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches are in use. All of the large num- 
ber of these watches which were given as premiums last 
year gave entire satisfaction. We have again arranged 
with this Company to make for us a Silver watch, jewelled, 
with chronometer balance, warranted by them as made 
of the best materials in the best manner, and in pure coin- 
silver * hunting’ case; weight 3 oz. This watch we 
offer as one of our Premiums, with the fullest confidence. 
Upon the movement of each of these watches will be 
engraved, ‘‘ American <Agréculturist. Made by the 
American Watch Company, Waltham, Mass.” 


No. 66.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can be carried in a ste 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rifle. It is 
put up ina neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are sold at 
retail by Cooper, Harris & Hodgkins, No. 17% Broadway. 
This Premium gave great satisfaction last season. 
=" Without the mahogany case, we will give the 
weapon, all complete, with 100 cartridges, packed in a 
pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 subscribers, at $1.50 
each. For a full description, see Am. Agriculturist for 
Jan. 1869, page 82. 


No. 8S4.— Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. They are very simple in construction, 
will stand years of children’s handling without breaking, 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellings, 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc.,in almost endless 
variety, can be built with them,and the structures re- 
main so firmas tobe carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large hand-bill giving various designs of buildings. This 
is one of the most successful toys everinvented. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth were sold last year by 
Orange Judd & Co., Sole Agents. 


No. 85.—Pocket Lanterns, —A very 
ingenious and valuable Yankee invention—a complete 
Lantern, large enough to afford light for walking or other 
purposes, yet it can be folded for the vest pocket, into a 
parcel 3 by 4 inches long, and 3{ of an inch in thickness ; 
it contains 3 little sperm candles, matches, etc. Made by 
the Merriam Manf’g Company (J olins Ives & Co., 


Agents, No. 37 Barclay St., New York.) 
Nos. 88 to 93.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 


amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
if sent by mail,as they must be post-paid.—They are 
profusely Illustrated, the Engravings used in them having 
alone cost about $35,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than twelve volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXVIIL., inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 88 
to 93 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to 111.—Good Libraries. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of oar books publish- 
ed monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount 
of the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus, enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. { Let 
the Farmers of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 112.—General Book Premium. 
Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for cach sub- 
scriber sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at 
$1.20 each; or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. This 
offer és only for clubs of % or more. The books wil 
be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 

~_o—_ 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Noy. 15, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 


Es TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 


Corn. Rye. Barley, Outs, 
000 35,000 853,000 1,645.000 


Receipts. Fiour. Wheat. 
29 days this m'th.471,000 3,763,000 1,656, 
27 days last 1’th.383, 000 2, 745, ‘000 ‘47, 000 1 1500 41 5000 ‘$33; 500 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


29 days this m’th.812,500 3,841,600 1,965,000 38,500 381,000 1,537,000 
27 days /ast m’th.299,000 4,451,000 1,474,000 37,000 65, 000 1,636; 000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
REcEIPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
29 days 1849. ....471,090 3,763,000 1,656,000 35,000 853,000 1,645,000 
27 days 1568... £74347500 2'989,000 1,161,000 244,500 823,000 1,113,000 
SALEs. aaa. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
29 days 1869.....312,500 3,841,000 1,965,000 38,500 381,000 1,537,000 


27 days 1868. . .. 858,000 2,086,000 2,289,000 196,500 357,500 1,994,000 
















3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Nov. 13: 
Fiour. Wheat. Corn. ye. Barley. Oats. 
ae 1 304,834 “ 197,951 1,595,282 130,948 46,594 84,969 
bates cenniess 842,393 4,809,527 5,645,795 153,093 61,598 149, 479 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York; 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
1869. bush. Ddush: bush, bush.” bush. bush. 
Nov. 10...... mt 693,085 31,709 31,58f 281, 531 66,782 
| as 445,068 34, 467 5,918 y 
Sept. 27,736 56,081 a 
Aug. 258,155 75,797 351 
July J 328,613 71,418 2,966 
June 7.. oe bpd 383 555,993 109,746 
May 11 a 156 107,502 17,684 rein vy 1607 
Apr. 10. 1, 080, 769 165, 303 2 
March 1%. 6 1,301,167 211,880 
eb. 10 1,407. 616 225,182 5 34 
eas tS...... 1,509,233 263,260 54,740 2'864,354 236,001 
1868. 
yy Se is 2,005,819 287,101 342,921 3,044,591 99,526 
Nov. 10. 7 2,773,309 123,248 371,055 2,082,798 23,691 
Oct, 12 3} 2,508,744 31,825 22,026 1,393,936 59,651 
5. Receipts ¢ Zn tide-water at Albany to Nov. ith: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1869. --844,600 14,315,000 6,253,200 202,390 3,900 3.131, 40 
1868, 700 10, 710,500 16, 091. 400 445,600 30) 940074 





2, a3 
735,200 2; 762, "400 6; 876, 100 

















1867....33; 5109 7,054,000 14,582,400 
. CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices, 
Oct. 13. Nov. 15. 
Price OF GOLD ... ......... 130} 126% 
FLour—Super to Extra State 535 @ 6 75 $50) @ 6 45 
Super to Extra Southern.... 600 @1050 590 «1000 
Extra Western.......... --- 560 @950 523 @97 
Extra Genesee...... -- 65 @75 659 @8 00 
lg a Western... - 53 @5B 500 @ 550 
Ryg Frovur....... - 420 @60 470 @605 
Coew PIRAL............; 500 @ 62% 48 @523 
WuHeat— All kinds of White. 1 45 @ 10 40 @16 
All kinds of Ned and Amber, 1124%@ 147% 100 @ 143 
Corn— Yellow ........,... oe 108 @112 10 @110 
Mixed..... ee 8 @ 1 06 9 @107 
OatTs— Western ....... 63 @ 8 62 @ 65% 
t 65 @ 68 65 @ 66% 
115 @1 2 106 @119 
130 @150 100 @135 
69 @110 6) @ 110 
6 @105 6 @ 105 
Corron— Middlings, # .... 26 @ 2B 25 53 
Hops—Crop of 1869, #..... 122 @ 2 15 2 
Featuers —Live Geese, sh b. Ya 9 85 
Seep—Clover,#™ ....... 122 @ 13 12 
Timothy, @ bushel. . . 8% @400 3 
Flax, # bushel........... oon. 2s O23 5 
Suvear—Brown, #M ......... 1X@ 13% 
Motass«s, Cuba. % ga 3 @ 58 
Corrre— Itio,(Gold, * bond) 8%@ 12% 74 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., @), &8Ke Ii 4 
Seed Leaf, ? ® ll @ % 2@ 
Woor—Domestic F leece, #D. 4 @ G6 4 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # P........ 32 @ 47 32 @ 4 
California, unwashed,. senepens 22 @ 33 2 @ 3 
See 115 10%@ 113 
Om-Caker—# Seer 50 @49 0) 


PorK—Mess, # barrel 
Prime, # barrel Z 
Brer—Plain mess.... 
Lanp, in tres, & barrels, 
——ae estern, ne D.. 





300 @ 13 00 
WKX@ 18% 
20 @ 35 








State, # Db nea 30 @ BO 
CHERSEK.. .. oe 0 @ 18 
Beans—# bushel... 0) @ 350 
Peas—Canada, in bond, #@ bu. 33 @ 145 
Eees—Fresh, @ dozen 3 @ 4 
PouLtTry growls & Chickens. 16 @ 
‘Turkeys, D.. 24 20 @ ® 
Geese, # Pair... ‘ oe Rae Ose 17 @250 
PoOTATOKs, New—® bbl...... 123 @223 125 @ 200 
APPLES—# barrel... 00 @ 350 250 @5 00 
Sweet Porators, @ _ @ 
TURNIPS—#@ Dbbl....... 100 @150 
CaBBAGES—#® 100 —- @ — 
Ontons—#? bbl. 200 @3ii5 
GREEN CoRN—?# 100 -- @ — 


a 
2S 





3 
BROoM-CORN—® BB........... . 124%@ 18 — a 


The Gold market has been depressed since our last, by 
freer offerings of coin, and the price has been as low as 
126%. It closes at 126%{@126% .... There has been a more 
liberal supply of the leading kinds of breadstuffs availa- 
ble since our last, at generally easier though irregular 
prices. The demand has been fairly active, especially for 
Wheat, Corn, and Oats, partly on speculative account. 
Flour closed steadily ; Wheat, Barley and Oats, in favor 
of buyers; Corn, firmly, at the annexed quotations. 
Shippers are not purchasing as confidently, and the ex- 
port moyement has been on a restricted scale....Cotton 
has been much cheaper, and quite plenty at the reduced 
figures, on a moderately active market,.., Provisions 








have been in rather light demand and unsettled ; but are 
quoted somewhat firmer and brisker at the close... Hay 
has been salable and steady....Hops have been in more 
request at advanced rates, largely on speculative account 
:.Wool has been moderately inquired for within our 
former range... .Seeds have been dull and nearly nominal. 
Tobacco slow of sale at about previous figures. 


Steck Markets.— 
Swine. Tovl. 


New Work Live 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. 












Oct..... _. ae 8,284 125 2,596 51,751 21,424 y 108 

do. sshd sees 8,499 123 2,143 43,653 25,383 9806 

Nov - 8,279 132 =1,691 ty = 18,622 70, 197 

do. ae 6,898 79 41,742 646 17 535 60,901 

Total in 4 Weeks....31.960 459 8,082 $2,965 295, 684 

do. for prev. 4 Weeks 27,746 330 6,936 1s, AS4 69/353 2 53,853 

Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep, Sivine. 
Average per Week.. 5 2,020 
do. do. last Month 68 1,734 
do. do. prev’s Month... .6.914 2,544 
Average per Week, 1868 7 1,588 
do. do. do. 1867. 1,320 
do. do. do. 1866. 1,200 
do. do. do. 1865. 1,500 
do. do, do. 1864. 1,511 
Total in 1868.. 82.571 
Total in 1867. 69,941 

6? 420 ¥ 
oF Ont "836,733 573,190 
Total in 1864. TO2L 782,462 660,277 


There has been a large supply of beef cattle in market 
this month, and of better quality than for the few months 
past. The markets have been too full for lively trade, 
and drovers complain of hard bargains. Butchers have 
bought in larger lots, but at a decline in price. At no 
time for the past four weeks have the markets been clean- 
ed out of stock, many stale cattle remaining over from 
week to week unsold. Butchers say that their stalls are 
overstocked, and that much meat has been salted or sold 
by the side at a sacrifice. This state of things makes a 
dull market,and the butchers very shy of anything but the 
best, and then they expect both price and weight in their 
favor. Below we give the list of prices, average price, 
and figures at which the largest lots were sold. 





Oct. 19,ranged19 @lie. Av. INige. Large sales 13 @ 15% 
do. 26th do. 9 @16M%ec. to) do. 13 @ 15 
Nov.2ad do. 9 @l6c. , 0. do. 13 @ 1444 
do. 9th do. 9 @l16c. do. 13 4c. do. do. 13 @ 144% 
By a comparison of these with the figures given for last 
month there will be seen a marked decline in price, and 


this, together with an advance of at least ten per cent in 
quality, makes a wide difference in the condition and 
feeling in market. Many really fat steers sold as low as 
14c. to 14'4c. per pound, and only the very best reached 
16%c. We place the decline in price at 114c. per pound 
compared with prices paid last month..... Wilech Cows 
have been a little more in demand, and the supply quite 
enough for good trade. Prices have looked up a little, 
and fresh cows sell quickly. Oid, half-milked cows are 
not wanted in our market, and seldom bring more than 
$50 each. Common cows have sold in lots of 4 and 5 each 
to the city milkmen for $70 to $75 each. Good cows 
bring $90 or more, if * fancy.”’.... Veal Calves,—We 
see but little good veal in market, but plenty of calves, 
grass-fed and thin, which owners call veal, but it hardly 
deserves the name. A decline in beef always affects the 
price of other meats, and generally depresses the market. 
Sales are made at low figures. Grass-fed calves range 
from 4c. to 5c. per pound, while the few really fat, fresh 
milk calves went quickly at 11c. to 12c., and if very extra 
13c. per pound. “Hog dressed” are coming in quite 
plenty, and sell from 15c. @ 19¢c. per pound..... Sheep.— 
The receipts still keep in excess of demand, and prices 
are low. We notice but little change in either the state 
of trade or prices paid; perhaps the quality is a little 
better. We quote very thin sheep as selling for 3% and 
4c.; medium 5c., and good 6c. to 64%4c.: lambs 6c. @ 74c 
if very extra 8c. per pound....Swine.—The supply has 
not been regular, and prices have varied somewhat. The 
‘“‘run’’ is light for the season, caused, it is said, by the 
early cold weather at the West, enabling western packers 
to begin operations sooner. Prices ranged, Nov. 9th, 123{c. 
@ 13c. for western dressed, and 14c. @ 15c. for home 
dressed. Live hogs sell from 91%4¢.@10c. per pound. 


——-( EE OE - ee 


Cows for Dairy Use.—A man who thinks 
of going into the ‘dairy business’ asks, ‘‘ Had I better 
buy cows at $40 a head, or calves at $3 to $5, and raise 
the cows ?”—We would buy cows one at a time, looking 
well to both quantity and quality of milk, taking ocular 
demonstration of both several times. If an average cow 
is worth $40, a good one is worth $80, and an extra one 
$100. The average cow gives 10 quarts of milk a day, 
the good cow 16 to 18 quarts, the extra cow 20 to 25 quarts, 
and the butter increases too, but hardly in a similar ratio. 
Unless a man breeds his own heifers, or knows all about 
those he raises, he had better buy cows. 

Home-Made 'Tar.—Mr. N. J. Shepherd, 
Lebanon, Il],, says: ‘* Procure some good fat pine, and cut 
in small pieces; fill a large kettle that will hold at least 
15 gallons. Turn the kettle bottom upwards on a large 
stone, place sods around it, leaving a small place for the 
tar to run out, and putadish under to catchit. Then 
build a fire on top of the kettle to try out the tar, and if 
the wood is good you will have at least from 4 to 6 quarts. 














containing @ gre nar" 
good Hints and Suggestion A pes binger deat anneal 
type and condensed Jorm, for want of space elsewhere, 
Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad. 
vance. —The postage on the American Agricullurist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. Ifnot paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain« 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us wéthout any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
systema, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1863, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P, O, 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it, Letters thus sent to us are at our risk, 

Bound Copies of this Volume will 
be ready this month. Price, $2, at our office ; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous twelve volumes 
(16 to 2%) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at %5 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Save 'Whe Index Sheet, which is put 
Joosely in this number, so that it can be bound or stitched 
at the beginning of the volume without cutting the thread. 

Clubs can at any time be inereased by remitting 
for cach addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 

Please Speak of our German Edi- 
tion.—This has all the principal articles and engravings 
of the English edition, besides a Special German Depart- 
ment, by Hon. Frederick Miinch, a practical cultivator in 
Missouri. This paper is useful to the great number of 
German-speaking cultivators of the country, and espe- 
cially so to the scores of thousands of new comers from 
Faderland. Terms the same as for the English edition. 
Clubs may consist of either edition, or partly of both. 





Sundry Humbua @s.—Mr. J. Arthurs Mur- 
phy says our reporter did him injustice in the 
reference to his circular in this column in August 
last, and that he is doing a legitimate business, viz., that 
of collecting lists of traders, manufacturers, etc., for the 
use of merchants and other business men...eT. F. 
Woods, Vernon, N. Y., is bothering people with his cir- 
culsrs offering fac simile U. S. Treasury Notes, and an 
Oroiée Watch for $5; also, sundry books—* Scat !”’ 
The U. S. Treasury Note Swindlers have an ingenious 
dodge to avoid arrest. The circulars are so worded as to 
make the recipient think he is to get very perfect counter- 
feit money, whereas a careful examination will show that 
they offer only a fac simile, which is really only a small 
photographic picture of the notes, without the Treasurer's 
signature. This is worthless as money, of course, but 
they find plenty of customers who send $5 to $15 a piece. 
These hope to get counterfeit money to circulate, and we 
have no pity for them, badly as we esteem the villains 
who do the swindling. Among these swindlers are the 
pretended firm of Noyes & Co., who have several modes 
of operation. One is, to excite faith on the part of their 
dupes by first sending a blank to be signed, pledging him 
not to expose the said Noyes & Co. if they will deal with 
him....One of J. M. Blake & Co.’s cheating circulars 
we printed last month. A multitude of similar ones 
have come to hand—also an advertisement by them of an 
alleged Spanish Lottery, offering prizes of $7 to $7. 777.00 
for 10 cts. To make this pay, there must be more fools 
than we have yet dreamed of—but we suppose the so- 
called J. M. Blake & Co. know, as they have been so long 
in the swindling business under different names...Wogan 
& Co., were shown up by us last month. They must have 
sent out an immense number of their circulars, judging 
from the great number cog ge to us. One of their 
schemes is the “fac simile’ U. 8. Treasury Notes, de- 
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scribed above....A ‘‘ Friend” from the country, just to 
gratify his curiosity, allowed himself to be coaxed into 
one of the Oroide, alias Envelope prize, alias Swindling 
Shops in N. Y., and sends us a full account of the various 
efforts made by stool pigeons, etc., to get his money. We 
have not room for his letter. We have gone through the 
same operation so often that most of the swindlers know 
us under every disguise, and refuse to operate with us, 
and so have spoiled one of our amusements. Every 
Oroide Watch Shop offering envelope tickets is a 
manifest humbug, and whoever pays a dollar, or a 
dime, will be swindled before he gets through..... 
Various other Humbugs, too numerous to be noticed 
this month, are in our hands. We may indicate the 
names of some of them: W.H. Clement & Co., alias 
Willis (U. S. Treasury Notes, etc.); Sundry cheap Sew- 
ing Machines, all foo cheap for anybody to lose their 
money on; Barcley & Co. (Spurious Money); Sundry 
‘Medical’? Books; Michelin & Co., noticed last month ; 
John E. Marion & Co., vile books and pictures, with 
Oroide Watches, spurious money, cte.; Sundry Humbug 
“Doctors,” and their books and periodicals, in New 
York, and at Albany, etc.; so-called ‘ Artists’ Associa- 
tions,” existing only on papei, or in circulars; Williams- 
burg dry goods swindlers (Chapman & Kohl, etc.), who 
get poor women’s money; a pretended weekly journal, 
offered for a year, with an envelope ticket for an article 
worth $1S—all for $1, to greenhorns! Another monthly 
paper for $1, with cash premiums thrown in, amounting 
to from $10 to $500 cach; a consumptive cure, of Sayre 
& Co., 210 Broadway, which happens to be the center of 
Fulton Strect—there is no 210 Broadway; Daily & Co., 
Spurious Money. A lady, ‘* too poor to take the Agricul- 
turist,” loses $6 in getting a ‘“‘music box’ in Liberty 
Street, which proved to be a mouth organ, costing a six- 
pence. (She should apply for remedy to the journal 
which advertised it.) We have a lot of others, but must 
stop now....Our most efficient ally in protecting the 
people against Humbugs, is Mr. James Gayler, Special 
U. 8. Mail Agent, and editor of The Mail, a first-rate 
monthly journal, published at the New York Post-office, 
at $1 a year, and very useful to all Post-masters, and 
others having much mail business. The Mail shows up 
Humbugs, and Mr. Gayler constantly keeps back all the 
letters to swindlers, that the law will allow him to re- 
tain, and return to the writers. The swindlers tried to 
blackmail him into silence recently, by hundred-dollar 
subscriptions to his paper, but they ‘caught a Tartar,” 
and the Avondale Sufferers got the money. We hope they 
will make good use of their hundred copies of Zhe Mail. 





Suicide.—On Thursday, Nov. 11th, the N.Y. 
Fruit Grower’s Club committed premeditated suicide. 
It has passed into ‘airy nothing,” and has given up its 
“local habitation and a name.’ Want of sympathy from 
the cold world and a plentiful lack of cash in its treasury 
were the predisposing causes. 


Maple Shade Flock.—John D. Wing, 
Esq., Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y., has sold his en- 
tire flock of justly celebrated Thorough-bred Cotswold 
Sheep, all of which were imported or bred by him direet- 
ly from imported stock, to Mr. L. A. Chase, one of the 
proprietors of the American Agriculturist. 

Large Seckels.— D. K. Underwood, Ad- 
rian, Micb., sent us specimens of as large Seckel pears 
as we ever saw. They had been kept rather too long to 
allow us to judge of their quality, but for size and beauty 
they were remarkable. 

The Witter Apple.—Mr. T. D. Plumb, of 
Madison, Wis., sends the Utter apple which he says ‘is 
becoming very popular in the North-west.’? We do not 
wonder at it if the fruit is always as fair and handsome as 
those sent. ‘Season, according to location, from Nov. 1 
to February 1, a regular bearer and hardy in the North- 
west.”’ The flesh is very white, and quality good. 

Send as a Holiday Present, to a 
country or other friend,a year’s subscription to the Agré- 
culturést. It will be useful, and will remind the recipient 
of the giver, every time it comes to hand. When desired, 
in such cases, the Publishers enclose in the first number 
an office receipt, marking on it the name of the donor. 





‘The Dexter Circular. — This is not a 
Circingle, nor any mechanical appliance, but a printed 
‘circular’? containing a few simple and useful hints. 

The Green-House as a Winter 
Garden, by F. E. Field, with a preface by W. C. Bryant. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. This is a little Manual 
by an English amateur, and is intended for those who 
manage a small green-house by themselves. The work is 
pleasantly and plainly written, but it is too meagre in its 
details, The whole story of the green-house and descrip. 





tion of the selection of plauts for winter flowering, being 
told in 86 pages of large type. We should hardly consider 
awinter garden, even the smallest as well stocked if it 
did not contain Carnations, Bouvardias, and many other 
things which the author omits, and we should leave out 
of a small collection, several which he includes. There 
are, however, many suggestions which will be useful to 
the amateur in this country, while the particular instruc- 
tions as to mixtures of soils are quite unsuited to our 
cultivators who succeed without them. 





Pear Named.—‘G. 8. C.’’ From the out- 
line and description we judge your pear to be the Sheldon. 
If this be the case you will search long to finda better one. 





**Wanmma Seed.°°—L. J. Green, Faribault 
Co., Minn. The specimen sent is one of the kinds of 
Millet, and is sometimes grown as a forage plant. 

A Good Cement.—Mr. J. Shepherd says: 
‘““Mix a small quantity of plaster and alum with water, 
and use in a liquid state. It sets very hard, and is 
especially good for fixing the brass caps to lamps. 





Dewberry Briars.— G. H. Q.” asks how 
he can get rid of dewberry briars on land too stony to 
plow. We do not know of any better way than to cut 
them with a brush scythe and pasture the land with sheep. 
If any of our readers know of a better method, we should 
be glad to hear from them. 

The Catawba °* Buried.’?—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Alton, Ill., Horticultural Society, it 
was “Resolved, That with feelings of deep regret we con- 
sien our old friend the Catawba Grape- Vine to the tomb. 
Long persistence in bad habits has ruined its former 
character.”—A novel way of disposing of a grape-vine. 
Why did they not send to Chicago and get a divorce? 
Others may like the Catawba if the Altonians do not. 





Twelve Thousand Dollars’ Worth 
of Engravings, at least, will be given in the Agri- 
culturést during 1870. To obtain neatly printed copies of 
all these will cost only $1.50, or less to clubs, with all 
the reading matter thrown in. 





cs 
Fruit in Washington Co., Hil.—The 
Secretary of the Richview Horticultural Society, Mr. O. 
C. Barber, sends a statement which shows the amount of 
fruit cultivated near, and shipped from, one station on the 
Illinois Central R. R. In the immediate vicinity of Rich- 
view are planted, Peach trees, 95,000; Apple, 20,000; 
Pear, 7,500; Cherry, 2,500; Quince, 3,000; Grape, 16,- 
500; Gooseberry, 1,800; Currant, 2,000; Blackberry, 
10,000; Raspberry, 20,000; acres of Strawberries, 21. Of 
the above number of trees and plants, the great majority 
is not yet in bearing condition. The statistical com- 
mittee report that sales of peaches have reached 30,000 
boxes ; apples 1,000 barrels ; pears 1,000 boxes; cherries 
500 cases; strawberries, 22,000 quarts; tomatoes 10,000 
boxes, besides large quantities of melons, squashes, cu- 

cumbers, and other garden productions. 





Wheat or Corn, for Hog Feed ?— 
“HA. A. W.,” writing from Ellington, Ill., says: ‘‘At this 
time (September 3) in the Quincy market, wheat is worth 
from %5 cents to $1 % bushel; corn firm at 75 cents # 
bushel; potatoes 40 cents #@ bushel; pork is about 
$9.00 per hundred, gross,” and asks: ‘* Which will 
it pay best to fatten our hogs upon? And in what 
shape shall we feed it to get the best results?’ Ans. 
Wheat is richer than corn in starch and albuminous 
matter; corn is richer in oil; your choice lies between 
the two, for potatoes at 40 cents cannot compete. 
Judging from the analyses quoted by Johnson in ‘* How 
Crops Grow,” that we should decidedly prefer wheat at 
the price named, and besides we believe that, while the 
corn would need to be ground and cooked to give the 
best results in feeding, the wheat might simply be soaked 
and boiled. The amount of boiling it would need would 
be shown by experiment. No kernels should pass the 
animals undigested. 





Connecticut State Poultry Socie- 
ty.—The first show of this Society took place at New 
Haven, on the 9th and 10th ult., and from the good quali- 
ty of many of the fowls and the enthusiasm manifested, 
may be called a success. There were about 250 entries, 
comprising nearly a thousand specimens, comparatively 
few of which came up to the recognized standard of ex- 
cellence. They were mostly from residents of the State. 
Much experience has been gained, and another exhibition 
will show the good results. The largest exhibitors were 
Messrs. John G. North, of New Haven, who had a varied 
collection, a large portion being from the recent sale of 
John B, Gough’s stock, C, P. Nettleton, of Birmingham, 

« 





J. 8. Bestor, of Hartford, G. W Bradley & Son, of Ham- 


den, H. H. Snow, and E. B. Dibble, of New Haven. In 
the class of Asiatic fowls, the largest display was of light 
Brahmas, some of which were of great excellence. Two 
coops of Buff Cochins, said to be from the Cooper ($315) 
trio, promise well. Philander Williams, of Taunton, 
Mass., had a fine coop of Dark Brahmas. There were 
fine specimens of the Creve Ceeurs from Albert Leeds of 
New London, and others, Houdans from Nettlcton, and 
a fair show of games. In White Leghorns, the competi- , 
tion was spirited, but no single coop was up to the stand- | 
ard laid down by the Agriculturist, last March. Of orna- 3 
mental fowls, the largest display was of Silver Spangled 
Hamburghs ; many birds, however, should have been dis- 
qualified according to established rules. <A crested 
turkey attracted much attention, and far excels in size of 
crest one that made such a stir among poultry fanciers in 
England last season. We regret that but three judges were 
selected to award the premiums toso large a number 
of fowls, but suppose it was unavoidable; and congrat- 
ulating the Society upon its success, trust it may be en- 
couraged to renewed efforts, and achieve great results. 

Why so much White ? —A Canadian 
asks us ‘ Why it is that farmers almost invariably paint 
their houses white ? In riding through a country covered 
with snow, how the eye wearies of the white and longs 
for some relief. Why not in such a white country paint 
houses drab or brown, or anything but white.” We also 
ask, why not? It is some consolation to know that this 
fashion exists in Canada. It seems to be an American 
peculiarity. Perhapsitis owing to the dry, stimulating at- 
mosphere, and to our go-ahead disposition that inclines us 
to take light and hopeful views of life. Our correspondent 
says, we never see whife houses in any of the works of 
great Italian painters. This is probably true, and while wo 
would personally, never paint a house white, yet we would 
rather be an American than an Italian. 





Whe Davis’ Corn Crib not Patent- 
ea.—The following letter of Mr. P. Davis, of Newport 
News, Va., explains itself: ‘‘I have good reason to be- 
lieve that many think that my corn crib (illustrated in 
your paper of April last,) is or is to be patented. Will 
you please inform the people that it is not, and will not 
be patented, and that I have never intended to make 
anything out of itexcepta good corn crib for myself while , 
Ihave use for one. This fall, on the 13th of Oct., I had 2° 
my crib fall of corn all husked, and it is now nice and dry. ®, 
I will warrant that not an ear of it spoils by being put 
in too soon, and that not a rat can be found in the crib.” 


Milking Machines. — John W. Mills, 
Mass. Ag. College, asks: ‘‘ Will you give me your opinion 
of Milking Machines, in the Agriculturist?”’ The best is 
doubtless a stout calf—which squeezes and sucks the teat, 
and occasionally butts. Next best is the human hand; 
probably the female hand, as this is managed with force 
enough, gentleness and patience. Men make very good 
milkers if they try. As to mechanical contrivances for 
milking we have scen several, and some would milk ap- 
parently pretty well, but we never yet have had any evi- 
dence that they could be long used with safety to the cows, 
with economy, or without rapidly drying up the flow of 
milk. We have sought information diligently and have 
repeatedly published similar statements to this. 





Gophers and Hedges.—“C. M. M.,” Col- 
lege Springs, Iowa, finds gophers very destructive to 
Osage Orange hedges, and wishes to know if there is any 
hedge plant that will not be attacked by these animals. 
Who will answer ? 

Tar on Peach Trees.—A correspondent 
at Bartlett, Tenn., informs us that he followed the advice 
of “Ten Acres Enough,” and covered his peach trees for 
afew inches above the ground with tar to keep eff the 
borer. Result—a lot of very good fire-wood. 

Huckleberry Seed.—‘H. B.,’’ Ottawa, 
Ill. But few have tried raising Huckleberries from 
seed. Fuller recommends to mix the seed with sand, 
and put it ina pot or box and buryin the ground all 
winter; in spring sow sand and all on a well prepared bed. + 





Osage Orange Hedge.—‘S8. 8. B.,” Blair 
Co., Pa. One-year-old plants are set in the spring, and it 
takes about four years to get-a good hedge. It will 
do well on geod grain soil. If the soil is poor or the 
situation bleak, the Honey Locust will succeed better. 





A Winter in Florida, by Ledyard Bill — 
Those contemplating a visit to Florida, whether for 
health or with a view to making a settlement, will find 
much useful and interesting information in this pleasant 
work, N, ¥.; Wood & Holbrook. Price, $1.25, by mail. 
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Farm Wages must Come Down.— 
* The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and we are decided- 
ly in favor of paying all good, faithful workers the high- 
est wages that can possibly be afforded. But the employer 
is‘equally worthy of /és hire. The farm can not pay be- 
yond a reasonable per centage of its products for work- 
men. The cost of freightage and other marketing ex- 
penses is about the same for wheat at T5c. per bushel as 
for that sold at $1.50. But making no allowance for this, 
let us reckon the wages of laborers in wheat, or other 
produce, which he must buy for his family. Suppose we 
put the wages of a good workman at four bushels of 
wheat per week with board, or 5% bushels without 
board. This, with wheat at $1.50 per bushel, is $25, or 
$34.37 per month, if the employer sells his wheat and 
pays money. Is it just that he should pay the same money 
wages when his wheat brings only 75c.? The plain truth 
is, he cannot afford it. He cannot give 8 or 11 bushels 
of wheat for a week’s work. If the laborer could feed 
his family two years ago on four bushels of wheat per 
week, he can get along on less than double that quantity 
-now, while the employer is straightened for the means to 
pay interest, purchase machinery or implements, stock, 
etc. If laborers do not appreciate these facts, and moderate 
their demands accordingly, farmers will, from absolute 
necessity, be compelled to shorten sail, and a large num- 
ber of laborers will be thrown out of employment. Every 
farmer will, of course, do the best he can to retain his 
well-tried men, and to keep some improvements going on. 
By the way, we would like to receive from some of our 
readers, in different parts of the country, statements as 
to the number of bushels of wheat, and of corn also, that 
have been equivalent to the average wages of farm hands, 
with and without board, during each of the years 1865, 
1867 and 1869—we refer to men employed by the month 
for the entire year. 


The American Morticultural An- 
nual,.—This Year-Book, ready early the present month, 
presents, in a condensed form, a great amount of infor- 
mation useful to the professional horticulturist or to the 
amateur grower of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. Dr. 


Warder furnishes an account of New Apples, giving espe- | 


cial attention to the Crabs, which are now assuming so 
much importance to our North-western orchardists. Mr. 
Barry has an article on the New Pears. F. R. Elliott 
sums up the New Peaches and Cherries, upon which 
fruits he is our best authority. A.S. Fuller gives an ac- 
count of the Small Fruits,and as he is, as usual, severe 
on nominal varieties, his article will not be relished by 
the growers of such. Mr. Hoopes gives adescription of 
some new Evergreens. Mr. W. G. Comstock, long known 
as one of our most reliable seed-growers, has an article on 
Seed Raising. New varieties of Grapes are described, and 
a distinguished amateur presents an article on Inarching 
the Grape. New Green-House and Bedding Plants are 
treated of by Peter Henderson, while the Annuals are 
discussed by James Vick. Notes upon New Vegetables 
are furnished by Gregory and others. Besides these there 
is a large amount of editorial work, including references 
to the illustrations that have appeared in the various 
journals, List of Nurserymen and other dealers, Books of 
the Year, etc., etc. The illustrations are prepared with 
great care, and the volume is a handsome as well asa 
usefulone. Price, by mail, 50c. paper, T5c, in boards. 


Terrible Deaths and great destruction of 
property are occurring weekly, if not daily, in our country 
from the use of the various coal or kerosene oils. The 
inferior oils are so much cheaper, that they are used 
ten times as much as are the safe kinds. Accidents like 
the breaking of lamps, or upsetting them, or the firing of 
the gases, will occur among servants and children, and 
even with the greatest care of grown people. A sudden 
covering of the flame with a large cloth will frequently 
extinguish it, but most persons are too nervous or too 
frightened todo this in time. The only positive safety is 
in using the non-explosive kinds like the genuine 
**Pratt’s Astral Oil.” (It is offered as one of our premi- 
ums, No. 75). One of our associates had a glass wall- 
lamp, filled with this oil, fall from its fastenings last 
week. It broke, and the oil, with the burning wick in 
it, spread over the floor, but no burning of the oil occur- 
red beyond the wick. He would not use any other oil 
now if this cost $5 a gallon—nor wonld we, 





Humbug Advertisements in Age« 
ricultural Papers.—Some of our correspondents 
have sent us advertisements of Gift Enterprises and the 
like, cut from the columns of other papers. We much re- 
gret that any agricultural paper should publish such 
things ; but would it not have more effect to express your 
disapprobation to the papers in which they appear, than to 
ts? Whatever we say might have little influence with 
them: a word now and then from their readers would. 





To Thee, Reader, 


And not to Somebody Else. 
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Thy Subscription Expires NOW, 
(Probably.) 
bhhhh hhh ht 
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We every year receive severe com- 
plaints from subscribers because we stop 
their papers on expiration of subscrip- 
tion.—They say: “Don’t you know us 
well enough as old subscribers, not to 
stop the paper, because we didn’t hap- 
pen to pay up on the instant ?’—Hold 


good friends! If you send a dollar’s 


worth of dry goods, or farm produce, or | 


a ream of paper to a man, you don’t, 
when that is gone, send another dollar’s 
Neither do 
We can not say that every one 


It 


worth, until it is ordered. 
we. 
wants the paper continued, any way. 


| is impracticable to write and tell every 


This 
(We 


furnish theepaper now for less than it 


subscriber when his time is up. 
would cost thousands of dollars. 


costs to make it, and every penny added 





| has proved, generally, vigorous and hardy. 
| of the fruit is, in our judgment, as good as any y 





Special Premium.—The Eumelan 
Grape.—This remarkable grape is now attracting much 
attention, being a beautiful black grape of the first 
quality, and ripening some time before the Delaware. It 
has already been planted in many different sections of 
the country, from the Atlantic to west of the Mississippi 
and the promises of its success are most flattering. It 
The quality 
rariety 


| With which we are familiar, except it be the Iona, It has 


| tions this fall. We are convinced that this grape 


taken the highest premium for quality at many exhibi- 
is 
worthy of general trial, and we shall take much interest 
in secing its true merits developed. We have made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Hasbrouck & Bushnell, of Iong 
near Peekskill, N. Y., who have the original stock of the 
vines, and a very superior stock of the young plants, to 
furnish us a limited number of No. 1, and extra vines 
for the purpose of offering them as premiums, and we give 
our subscribers the benefit of our large purchase by fur. 
nishing the vines as premiums at the lowest rate per 
thousand. We furnish the American Agriculturist, with 
Eumelan vines, as follows; 

1 copy for one year and 1 No. 1. Eumelan vine for $2.50 


4 copies “ “ “i “ 4 se 73 se 9.00 
} 10 “i “se “ee “ “ 10 ‘sé ee “ “ec 22.00 
20 6 TT be “ ON “cc “ce 73 “ 40,00 
We will furnish an Zvtra quality of Vine, as follows: 
| 1 copy for one year and 1 Extra Eumelan vine for $3.25 
4 copies “ se i 4 ee “i “ 12.00 
10 Sn 1 eT) “ce “% 410 29.50 
2 ao: Ries “ 20 55.00 


| Orone Extra * eid | 


| press, the receiver paying express charges only. 


Or we will géve 
One No. 1 Eumelan vine for 4 subscribers at $1.50 each, 
1.50 
These vines will be of really No. 1 and extra quality, 
and will be sent by mail, postage paid, or boxed, by ex- 
Orders 


| received too late for sending this fall will be entered, 
| and the vines forwarded as soon as it is safe in the spring. 


to the cost of supplying it is a heavy | 


matter.) Our personal friends suffer 
equally with others, because clerks must 
necessarily be employed to make up 
the mail lists, and they must work by 
the general rule, to enter in the mail 


books only the names of those paid up. 


To Start the Year Square, we say to 
the Reader, it is very probable that his 
subscription expires NOW—with this 
last number of the volume. Those who 
have recently renewed will of course 
find the paper coming on regularly. 


We cordially invite every present sub- 
scriber to renew NOW. 


shall make the paper worthy of con- 


We know we 


tinued patronage, and it will help us 
much if renewals and new names are sent 


in aé once—the first week in December 





so that we can get them all well arranged 
in next year’s books, ready for mailing the 
next number before the Holidays. It will 
take no more time to write the few words 
required to order a subscription continued 
now, than it will to-morrow or next week, 
when it may be forgotten or overlooked. 


(3=~ So Please Renew NOW, _4e3 


* 


| ous, becomes full of these small fissures. 


Eiow does the Water getinto Tiles? 
—It gets in through the joints. Just lay twenty or thirty 
rods of tilesand make the joints as tight as possible, then 
let a stream of water into the tiles and dam it up at the 
lower end, and see how fast the water will flow out from 
the joints between the tiles. Now, when the tiles are laid 
in the ground and they are surrounded with water, the 
water will rush into the tiles through the joints nearly or 
quite as fast as the water in the other case would rush out 
of them. But, perhaps, you mean to ask how the water 
that is in the land gets to the underdrain. In sandy or 
gravelly land it gradually soaks through the particles of 
soil for several rods on each side of the drain. But to 
many people it is a mystery how water can soak througha 
tenacious clay three or four feet deep to the tiles. Wet clay 
as it dries, contracts, and seams or pores are formed. You 
will observe this on a piece of wet clay land. In the dry 
weather of summer it splits open inio cracks, not 
unfrequently an inch wide. Well, when you put tiles 
into sucha soil, the water drains away for a few inches on 
the bottom and sides of the ditch, andas the land becomes 
dry it cracks open, and the water from the adjoining land 
flows into these cracks and through them to the tiles. 
As more land drys more cracks are formed, and so on 
until the whole soil, if the drains are sufficiently numer- 
When these 
are once formed, they will always continue open, and the 
water will pass off rapidly. We have heard old farmers 
declare that they Anew water could not get through wet 
clay land, because they had seen a hole made by the foot 
of an ox not a yard from an open ditch, which would and 
did hold water for several weeks, or until it was evaporat- 
ed. The explanation of this is simple enough. Notwith- 
standing the ditch, the land was saturated with water 
from the acres of land on each side of it. Had a couple of 
deep ditches been cut, say ten rods apart, the land De- 
tween the ditches would not hold water, at least not 
after a few months, when the soil had once become dry 
from below, and full of minute fissures or cracks. 


What Do You Mean by Fallow- 
ing Land ?°*—Generally, we mean plowing land, and 
letting it lie a season without sowing acrop; in the 


| meantime harrowing, cultivating, plowing, and otherwise 


stirring the soil, for the purpose of mellowing it and de- 
stroying weeds. An ordinaty summer-fallow is a piece 
of sward land, plowed in May, or early in June, and 
again plowed in July, and after each plowing the land is 
harrowed, and rolled and cultivated at intervals of a few 


|; days or weeks, according to its condition; and then, in 


| summer, to keep down the weeds. 


September, the land is plowed again, harrowed, and 
drilled in with wheat. Another kind of summer-fallow 
is to turn over a clover sod in June, and sow it to wheat 
in September, without any more plowing, merely work- 
ing the surface with a cultivator, harrow, ctc., during the 
Of late years, this 
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has become a very common method of summer-fallowing 
for wheat. What ‘Walks and Talks” calls ‘‘ Fall Fallow- 
ing,” is plowing a piece of sod land in July or August, 
harrowing and working it as you would if it were to be 
sown with winter wheat, and then not sowing it; but 
continue to cultivate or plow it in the fall, and then sow 
it to barley, or wheat, or oats, in the spring. The ad- 
yantages he claims for the plan are, that you work the 
land quite as well asif it was summer-fallowed, that it 
is exposed for a much longer time to the ameliorating in- 
fluences of the sun, air, and frost, and that you: lose no 
crop except grass in the fall. 





Bitter Buatter.—G. W. &.,” of De Kalb 


Co., Ill., writes: ‘*I have just finished churning for my | 


wife, and the butter churned is quite bitter; the cream 
was bitter as well as the butter. She keeps the milk in 
the cellar. When the cream isskimmed itis sweet. She 
has to set it by the stove in order to become sour, and as 
it becomes sour it also becomes bitter. Can you tell the 
cause and remedy?” In all probability the cream stood 
too long before it was churned. At this season it is not 
worth while to keep milk in cold cellars. The cream 
rises much better if moderately warm ; a temperature of 
60° is about right. Keep the cream-pot covered with a 
towel, and at about the same temperature. Stir the cream 
as often as newis added. Keep both milk and cream 
where they will not absorb kitchen or other odors, espe- 
cially smoke of wood fires or of burning grease, and 
churn as often as once a week. See that the cows have 
salt and do not eat decayed turnips, turnip leaves, or cab- 
bages. Sound turnips and cabbages impart very little 
flavor, especially if fed at milking time. 


Asking Questions.—‘ J. II. R.,” writes: 
“T see you answered some questions in ‘Walks and 
Talks,’ and so I thought I would ask afew. I suppose 
you will laugh at the idea of a boy fifteen years old writ- 
ing to you.”"—Laugh at you! Why should we? <A ques- 
tion, asked in a respectful manner, and with a sincere de- 
sire for information, is always complimentary. Nothing 
pleases us better than to be asked questions, even from 
the old folks ; but it is our delight to answer a boy. His 
questions are answered elsewhere. 








Hedging and Hedging Piants in the 
Southern States, by Thomas Affleck. This little work 
was prepared by Mr. Affieck just before his death, and is 
now published by E. H. Cushing, Houston, Texas. It is 
mainly devoted to a discussion of those plants which 
are peculiarly adapted to Texas and other Southern 
States, and while it will prove useful to those who live in 
those warm regions, it contains but little that is appli- 
cable to severer climates. The Cherokee Rose is the 
author’s favorite hedge plant, of wllich he gives a 
fuller account than we have seen elsewhere. 





Vermont Dairyman’s Association. 
—This Society announces its annual meeting for about 
the third week in January. Dr. Loring and Mr. X. A 
Willard will, of course, be there. Particulars may be 
learned from Mr. O. 8. Bliss, the corresponding secretary, 
whose address is Georgia, Vt. 





A Work on Peach Culture. — Tile 
United States is the great peach country of the world, 
and yet we have no good treatise on the cultivation of the 
peach. Weare gratified to announce that we shall soon 
issue a very complete Peach Culturist, by an experienced 
planter in the peach regions of Delaware. The work is 
remarkably full in all the details of peach orcharding, and 
gives all the instructions for its successful prosecution 
that can be conveyed in a book form. 


New York State Poultry Society. 
—This Socicty holds its second exhibition at the Empire 
Skating Rink in New York City from the 1st to the 9th 
of December. D. E. Gavitt, of New York, is Secretary. 
The first show was the finest ever held in America, and 
we expect much from the second. 





Steel Plows. — A correspondent asks 
“What is the difference between the common metal 
plow and the cast-steel plow spoken of in the ‘Walks 
and Talks?’’? The only difference is, that the one is 
made of cast-éron, and the other of cast-stcel. The Rem- 
ington plows are made of rolled cast-steel. The Collins’ 
plows are also made of cast-steel, but the metal is poured 
into a mould in the same way tbat ordinary cast-iron 
plows are made, and hence they are called “ cast cast- 
steel’? plows. Cast-steel is malleable, cast-iron is not, 
hence one of the advantages of the steel plow is, that the 
points can be sharpened by a blacksmith. 

Bulls in Warness. — Our article last 
month on working bulls occupied so much space, that 
we could not give such credit as we wished, to corre- 
spondents who have kindly furnished us with facts. Mr. 


A. T. Davis, of Maine, wrote thus: ‘I have a good- | 





sized Ayrshire bull which I work in harness daily, using 
a single yoke instead of acollar. I have my work har- 
ness made to work double or single. I, use for the bull 
one of the saddles from my harness. This holds up the 
shafts of the cart, and enables the bull to hold back go- 
ing down hill. The chain-traces attached to the yoke 
instead of to the harness, as in the case of ahorse. The 
reins pass under the yoke, and attached to a ring in his 
nose, By this arrangement I am enabled to use him in 
an ordinary horse cart, without change. Ican use the bull 
or a horse at option, cither in cart or sled. The Rhatts 
project forward, under the yoke, a short distance, so as 
not to catch between the bow and his neck.. In fact, I 
use him about the same as you would a horse, except 
that he works in a yoke instead of a collar.’ The head- 
yoke illustrated was copied from a sketch sent by John 
Joeckel, of Orangeville, Iowa, a German subscriber, who 
gave a description of it, and his method of using it. 


Cheese.— A $100 Premium. — The 
American Dairymen’s Association offers a premium of 
$109.00 for the best original essay upon ‘* The claims of cheese 
as a wholesome, nutritious and economical article of food,” 
Competing essays must be sent to the Secretary, Gard- 
ner B. Weeks, Syracuse, by the 20th of December. The 
award will be made at the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, January 12th and 13th, at Utica, N. Y. 





Ashes and Potashes.—The disappear- 
ance of potashes and of ashes, both leached and un- 
eached, from the common market, and of potasheries 
from the land, was the subject of a‘ Basket item” last 
Sept., in which we quoted our friend Titus Oaks, Esq., 
whom we regard as high authority upon a large range 
of practical subjects, a little inaccurately. This has 
elicited the following letter from him: ‘In get- 
ting information from Titus Oaks in regard to the 
strength and weight of house or wood-ashes, you mis- 
took him in regard to the last potash factory being given 
up; and as you sometimes quote him as authority, please 
make acorrection. Ife intended to be understood that 
the last one with which he had had dealings in this State 
was given up. There are some ha!f dozen very small mak- 
ers left in the State, some of which purchase ashes and 
leach out the potash chiefly for the sake of the leached 
ashes for manure. Why will not some of you scientific 
men tell us what there is in leached wood-ashes so valua- 
ble in comparison with unleached? Perhaps a substi- 
tute may be found. Wood-ashes, and potash from them, 
will be almost unknown as articles of commerce ina 
few years. There is only about one-cighth (14) as much 
sold in New York as there was twenty-five years ago, 
and only 1-500 part as much produced in this State. (Mr. 
Clement Guion, who has been in the New York Potash 
Inspection office for the last twenty-five years, thinks 
only 1-1009 as much in the State.) Almost any close ob- 
server will tell you that leached ashes have a value far 
beyond what agricultural chemists prize them at. 





Barberries.—N. C. Neice, Tama Co., Iowa. 
The specimens sent are both European Barberries, but 
one is the purple-leaved variety. The common Barberry 
used for hedges is of foreign origin. There is a native 
species in the Southern Mountains, but we have never 
seen it in cultivation. The Barberry makes a beautiful 
hedge, but we have never seen one that we thought 
cattle-proof in the western sense. As to the effect on 
grain, it is suspected that the shrub nourishes one form 
of the smut that affects grain, but this is not proven. 





Scuppernong Grape.—Messrs. Thigpen 
& Dancy sent us a box of the Scuppernong grapes which 
reached us in better order than any we have heretofore 
had. We are asked for an opinion on its merits. Were 
it a question between grapes and no grapes, we should 
say, give us plenty of the Scuppernong, but it cannot 
compare, in our judgment, with the Delaware, Iona, Eu- 
melan, Salem, Diana, and many others. Were we to see 
it as it ripened upon the vines, we might place a higher 
estimate uponit. The productiveness of the variety 
is remarkable. The specimens came from two vines 
which yielded 2400 ]bs. Southern horticulturists,whose 
opinion we respect, consider the Scuppernong of greater 
value to the South than any other varicty. 

Good Pay may be realized by many thou- 
sands of persons this month by making up lists of sub- 
scribers for our premiums. This has been done for many 
years—by many more last year than ever hefore ; and the 
number may be largely increased this year. The people 
all need this journal, and they will take it, if some one 
will show it and explain its valuc, and our premiums will 
pay those who take this little trouble. We want more 
Boys and Girls employed in this work. It will give them 
business tact of even more value than the premium they 
get. Canvassing is appropriate work for ladies, and many 
of them are among our best and most successful can- 





vassers. Our premiums are legitimate pay offered for 
services rendered. Most publishers, who formerly gave 
money commissions, are now adopting our premium 
plans. With large experience, we have reduced this to a 
system, and can give better pay in this form tkan others. 





Bee Notes.—By M. Quinby. 
eimai 

Apiary for December.—Let the bees stand out 
as long as there is any probability of fine weather. Move 
on a cold day as they will be far more qui@& than on a 
warm one. If bees are expected to winter in the open 
air, the stocks must be in printe order—such as wonld 
do wellalmost anywhere. Contract the,passages to keep 
out mice, leaving room only for a single bee. I am 
convinced of the utility of Mr. Coe’s method of venti- 
lation. Make a hole through the bottom-board, say two 
inches square, directly under the centre of the hive, and 
cover it on the under side with wire-cloth so bent as to 
make a sort of dish under the hole. This will keep out. 
mice and prevent the passage from filling up with dead 
bees. To,secure a slight draft through the hive, open 
several holes in the top, fill the super or cover with hay 
or straw, and set it over the holes. The hay will absorb 
,the greater part of the moisture and prevent the animal 
heat from passing off too freely. There should also be 
two or three inch holes in the side of the cover to let off 
auy accumulation “of vapor. But if second or third-rate 
stocks are to be wintered, it must be with some kind of 
protection. Housing is perhaps best. Fifty or sixty hives 











HIVES ARRANGED FOR WINTER. 


in one room of suitable size will generate sufficient heat to 
carry colonies through safely, that would have perished 
in the open air. Besides, they consume less honey. A 
farmer knows well enough that a horse or ox warmly 
housed will eat enough less to pay for stabling, and it is 
quite as true of bees as cattle. It is doubtful, however, if 
a room that freezes with the bees in it, is any better than 
the open air. If the hives are stored in a cellar it must 
be dry. Ifa hundred stocks are together, and the temper- 
ature, which should be about 40 degrees, gets too “high, 
snow may be carried in to advantage. Box hives in the 
house should have holes open in the tep—ten or a dozen 
inch holes are none too many—be turned over on a€ouple 
of strips of wood, an inch by ten to keep the hive from the 
shelf on which they stand, and secure a circulation of ait, 

The cut represents hives on a shelf, bottom’ up as de- 
scribed, and arranged for winter. The room. should be 
warm and perfectly dark. If the faintest ray of light en- 
ters, anywhere, the bees will either be found scattered an 
inch deep and dead on the floor, or gone, having escaped 
through the aperture and become lost. Darkness is 
cheap, and where it is so necessary, better have enough 
of it. Afew hives may be buried to advantage. Dig a 
trench 8 or 10 inches deep, strew the bottom with straw to 
the depth of 4inches, lay down acouple of pieces of scant- 
ling, and on these set the hives right side up, 3 inches 
apart, with the holes in the top open. Then pack closely 
with plenty of straw, and cover entirely withearth. Butif 
more than eight are thus buried together, an opening 
must be left for ventilation. The great value of straw as 
an absorbent of moisture” may be utilized by making 
straw hives. Such need no“Opening in the top to allow 
moisture to escape, and this the great advantage of re- 

taining all the heat.is secured. It is not yet too late to 
make them this fall, and transfer into them for out- 

door wintering. Hives made.of straw may be entirely 
closed without harm, but if a box hive is so shut up, the 
moisture will accumulate on the inside and run down and 
freeze at the openings until they are all closed and the 
bees smothered. I once thought that flags would doas 
wellas straw, but find that they shrink too much. Wood 
covered with straw, is much better than wood alone. If 
bees are to be transferred to them, do it in a dark room— 
or as dark as may be, and leave light enough to work, as 
they will fly less. If any need feeding yet, let it be done 
ina warm dark room. A little may be given by turning 
the hive over and laying combs containing honey or pure 
rock candy syrup across the combs. We have recently 
learned the interesting and remarkable fact that the, 
principal food of ‘southern bees, during the winter is 
pollen; but our northern bees must have honey or 
syrup.” Feeding is so easy, and the loss from starvation 

is certain to be so great this winter, that I hope no 
bee-keeper will let his stock die through carelessness, 
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Tim Bunker on Cape Cod and Cranberries. 


“And when you have taken the life all out 
of your land and got it so poor that nothing 
else wild grow, then what will you do ?” I asked. 

“Tt isthen just right for cranberries,” said 
Gilbert.“ You lay off the sand or gravel into 
rows eighteen inches apart, the rows running 
both ways, and plant the vines at the corners, 
We have tried seed sowing, but that is a very 
slow process. We have tried running the vines 
through a hay cutter, but that is not very satis- 
factory. The thing we have settled upon as 
the best, is planting the vines that are cut off at 


the surface of the ground. The planter takes 


three or four of the vines and with a dibble 
thrusts them down into the ground about four 
inches. The lower part of the vines are bent 
double, as they are pushed downward. The 
soil is pressed lightly about the vines. When 
a bog is just set it is a good plan to raise the 
water even with the surface for a day to settle 
the sand. Thisis better than to press the sand 
too hard. If the vines are planted in April or 
May it does not make so much difference about 
the sunshine. If later in the season it will be 
better to take cloudy days or late in the after- 
noon for planting.” 

“And is there any difference in the kind of 
vines you plant ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said uncle Gilbert, “ there is as much 
difference in cranberries as there is in folks. 
Some are all leaves and vines and others run to 
fruit. The whole ground seems to be covered 
with cranberrics ina good season, The large 
cherry and bell cranberries are the best. The 
bugle and small cherry are not desirable. Then 
it is better to select vines from patches that are 
known to bear well: Quite a large trade is car- 
ried on in the sale of vines for the purpose of 
stocking new plantations. They are sold for 
$1.50 to $2.50 per barrel, and it takes from 6 to 
15 barrels to plant an acre according to the skill 
of the planter. Six are enough if they are 
planted right. Three or four stalks in a hill 
are just as good asa dozen. If you plant ever 
so many only a few willliveand grow. With 
a small number of stalks they seem to start 
stronger and cover the ground sooner.” 

“How much cultivating do you give the 
vines ?” I asked. 

“ Wal not much, if you have done the work 
thoroughly. The only object of cultivating is 
to keep down the weeds until the vines have a 
chance to cover the ground. This should be 


done with the hoe or the hands as is most con- 


venient. A push hoe is avery handy thing to 
run between the rows.” 

“ And how is it about the flowing ?” 

“There is quite a difference of practice among 
good growers in this respect. Some put the 
water on very soon after they get their crop off 
in the fall,and keep the bog covered two or 
three feet until the last of May. This is prob- 
ably the best plan if it can be done. But a 
good many have not water enough to flow so 
deep, and they keep their patches about as wet 
as they can. If the bogis situated so that the 
water running through is subject to flood, great 
care must be taken to keep the vines so far under 
water that they will not be frozen into the ice. 
Great injury is often done in this way. The 
vines are torn out by the roots, and floated off. 
It is better not to have any water on the sur- 
face than to suffer this injury. Though flooding 
is essential to the largest success, there area 
great many patches that raise fair crops that 
cannot be flowed.” 

* And when do you flow in summer ?” 

















“Some times a frost threatens in June after 
the water has been drawn off. The vines that 
haye been kept under water are quite tender 
and a slight frost will destroy the blossoms. 
Flowing for a night protects them. The fruit 
also is liable to be injured by frosts in Septem- 
ber and October, and flowing is a complete pro- 
tection. A single night’s flowing on a ten acre 
bog would sometimes make a difference of 
thousands of dollars in the value of the crop. 
Frost-bitten cranberries will not bring more 
than half price. A neighbor had a ten acre 
patch caught in this way last season, On the 
1st of September he had 500 bbls. of as nice 
looking cranberries as you ever laid eyes on. 
He delayed picking a week longer than he 
ought to, and lost 200 barrels, worth three 
thousand dollars. His bog was so situated that 
he could not flow at pleasure.” 

“And don’t the vines ever get injured by 
the flooding ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, sometimes in summer there will come 
a heavy rain, and flood a piece that is not well 
drained, and scald the vines and spoil the crop. 
This shows the importance of good drainage.” 

“How long do you flow to kill worms ?” 

“Only a short time. One night will finish 
them. If you kept the water on long it would 
destroy the crop more than the worms would. 
For I think the fruit worm thins out the fruit, 
and what remains grows larger and we get 
as good a crop as we should if they did not 
trouble us. Then we have a vine worm about 
three-quarters of an inch long, of a bluish cast, 
with a black head. Flowing is a sure remedy 
for this and it destroys most of the fruit worms.” 

“ How is it about growing cranberries on up- 
land,” Tasked, ‘ Will they do anything ?” 

“ Just about,” said Gilbert with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘“‘except bear fruit. We have tried it 
down here, and the vines grow and bear a little, 
but they don’t pay for planting asa rule. You 
sec the upland planting is generally advocated 
by men who have no good bogs, or by those 
who have plenty of vines to sell, or some ax 
to grind. The plant is at home only in sand, 
peat and water. Frogs will live on land fora 
time, but a dry spell brings them up all standin’. 
You must consult natur if you are gwine to do 
anything with cranberries.” 

“ And when you have your crop raised, how 
do you gather them ?” I inquired. 

“We begin to pick as soon as the crop is well 
reddened, soon after the 1st of September. We 
seldom get any frosts down here before the last 
of the month, and that is one great advantage 
of our location. The sea breeze keeps off 
the early frosts. The picking is all done by 
hand. The cranberry rake has been tried, but 
it did so much damage to the vines, and gather- 
ed so much litter with the fruit, that it was 
givenup. Thecheapest kind of help is em- 
ployed, and women and children flock to the 
cranberry meadows in the picking season ready 
for work. It takes about one overseer to thirty 
pickers, and the price paid for the labor is from 

1,to2centsaquart. It used to be one cent, 
but Cape Cod is not so far out of the world, but 
it feels the rise in prices. Some pick in boxes 
made of lath that hold a bushel, and which 
cost about 20cents a piece, and others pick in 
four quart boxes. The overseer measures the 
fruit as it is brought in, and keeps account with 
the pickers. The fruit is cleaned with a lath 
sieve. This is found to be better than winnow- 
ing, as it guards the fruit against bruises. As 
soon as the fruit is dry it is put in barrels that 
hold 104 quarts, dry measure. They are made 





by the Cape Cod Cranberry Association, and 
have their brand upon them, so that everybody 
knows just what he gets for a barrel. They cost 
65 cents a piece, Coopering is quite a business 
down here. The berries are generally marketed 
as soon as they are picked. Those which grow 
on land flooded until June 1st are thought to 
keep the best. Fruit men come around and en- 
gage the crop before the picking begins. We 
can generally tell by the 1st of September what 
the crop will be, and what it ought to bring.” 
“Now,” says I, “I want to know it.” , 
“Wal,” said Gilbert, “you have eyes in your 
head, and see cranberry patches spreading 
every where. It must pay unless our folks 
down here areall fools, I have a patch of 24, 
acres, not so well situated as some of my neigh. 
bors, and I have kept debt and credit account 
with it for the last ten years. It cost me about 
$600 to getit started. Ithas paid mea thousand 
dollars a year net profit for the last ten years,” 
Now if you will take Gilbert’s light out from 
under the Cape Cod bushel, and put it on your 
candlestick, the whole country willsee just 
how cranberries are raised, and what is the 
matter with folks that fail. 
Hookertown, Conn., t Yours to Command, 
Oct, 15th, 1869. Trmorny BunkER, Esq. 
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“I Must Stop My Paper.” 


A canvasser for a club of subscribers at the 
West says he fears his list will fall off this win- 
ter, as several he has called on to renew say 
that, “grain is so low, I must stop my paper 
this year; [like it, and would -be glad to con- 
tinue it, but think it not expedient.”—Is not 
this a mistaken policy? Is the paper the first 
thing to be dispensed with ? If produce is low, 
and extra effort is required to keep things go- 
ing, is there not the greater need of all the 
helps and hints we can get? This paper, for 
example, is edited by a goodly number of prac- 
tical men, cultivators of farms, who themselves 
feel and appreciate the present circumstances, 
and they are all the while on the look-out for 
any item and any hint or suggestion that will 
help themselves and help otiers. It is impossi- 
ble that they should not gather and give to 
their readers information that will help them 
far more than the cost of subscription for the 
paper, which, by the way, is little above the 
cost of the white paper it is printed upon. 
(Advertisers pay all the expenses of printing, 
office work, engravings, etc.) The running ex- 
penses of even a very small farm areseldom less 
than $300 ayear. Onecent, or less, on each two 
dollars will not be a great tax, and itis next to 
impossible that the hints received through such 
a paper during a whole year, and the thoughts 
awakened, should fail to increase the product, 
or aid in economizing, far more than the paper 
costs. Ninety-nine men in every hundred, will 
be saved many times the cost of the paper in 
what it will guard them from expending in 
foolish or injudicious investments. Aside from 
information he may gather for his own work, 
the interest afforded to his family by the En- 
gravings, and by the Household and Children’s 
Departments, ought not to be entirely neglect- 
ed. The hints about crops, markets, modes of 
culture, ete., afforded by the “ Walks and Talks 
Upon the Farm,” such as will be found in this 
number for example, will alone pay every culti- 
vator. These Walks and Talks are written 
from actual experience, by a practical cultivator 
of a large farm, who is constantly studying how 
he shall make his farming pay. They will be 
continued all through the next volume. 
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The Ice Harvest, ~ the largest of which is the Knickerbocker Ice | ice-plow, which is a blade with coarse teeth, 
i Co., which draws its supplies from Rockland | like a series of; plane-irons placed one after 


But few are aware of the importance of the | Lake. This lake is about half a mile west of | another. This when drawn across the ice makes 
ice harvest. It has been derisively saidof Massa- | the Hudson River, and a short distance above | a deep groove or furrow. Attached to one side 
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Fig. 2.—MARKING AND CUTTING. 








chusetts that her principal productions were | the town of Nyack; its water is remarkably | of the plowis a guide which runs in one groove, 
granite and ice. The first shipments of ice to | pure and clear, and it is so situated as to afford | and serves to mark the distance of the next one. 
India and other tropical countries, were made | unusual facilities for gathering and shipping the | When theice is sufficiently grooved by the plow, 
from Boston, and the ice trade has had much to | ice. One of our artists visited this locality dur- | it may be split up by the use of an iron bar 
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Fig. 3.—SAWING AND BARRING OFF. 











do, directly and indirectly, with the prosperity | ing the harvest of last year, and presents a se- | terminated below by a heavy chisel. A saw 
of that city, The ice trade is by no means an | ries of sketches which show the different steps | with coarse teeth is alsoused for dividing the 
important oné to Boston only, but in New | insecuring thecrop. The ice is first cleared, | ice; it has a cross-handle, and is worked by one 
York and near every considerable town and | if necessary, of fallen snow, as shown in figure | man. Figure 3 shows the operations of sawing 




















Tig. 5.—TiuB ELEVATORS, 


city there are large amounts invested in the ice | 1, V-shaped snow-plows and common road- | and “barring off” large masses, which have 
business, and employment given to thousands | scrapers are used. Figure 2 shows the process- | already been marked by the plow. These are 
of laborers. The immense demand of New | es of markingand cutting. The cleared surface | floated towards the ice-house by the aid of 
York City for ice, is met by seyeral associations, | is marked by an iron point, as a guide for the | horses, as represented in figure 4, The houses, 
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which are shown in several of the engravings, 
are enormous structures, but quite destitute of 
any attractiveness architecturally, windows and 
doors being for the most part dispensed with. 
Of late years the ice is hoisted into the houses 
by means of elevators moved by steam power. 
The elevators (figure 5) consists of an endless 
chain carrying shelves or ledges upon which the 
sakes of ice are placed and conveyed to the in- 
terior of the building. When the cakes arrive 
within the ice-house, they are stowed away. 
It is necessary to have the mass as compact as 
possible, and care is taken to secure square 
edges to the cakes in order that they may stow 
closely together without any air spaces between 
them. The interior is lighted only by the open- 
ings through which the ice enters, and the 
strong light striking upon the translucent mass- 
es, among which the workmen are actively 
moving, produces a picturesque and novel ef- 
fect. In January, 1867, we gave an article upon 
gathering ice upon a small scale, with illustra- 
tions of the various implements that are in use ; 
the same are most of them employed in large 
operations. The gathering of ice at Rockland 
Lake commenced in 1838, and for some years 
about 600 tons were stored. Now the Com- 
pany house at that point, 80,000 tons annually. 
The ice is taken from the houses at the lake by 
a railroad, the cars of which are moved bya 
stationary power, to the Hudson River, where 
it is loaded into barges to be towed to New 
York, and into vessels for transportation else- 
where. TheCompany own atonnage in barges 
and of steam tugs of 20,000 tons, and have fa- 
cilities at their depot upon the river for hand- 
ling and storing in vessels 1,000 tons per day. 
Besides the houses at Rockland Lake, the same 
Company have other houses at various points 
upon the Hudson, capable of storing 300,000 
tons of ice. The capital of the Company is 
$2,000,000. Next in importance to the Knick- 
erbocker is the Washington Ice Co., which has 
$1,000,000 of capital, and there are several 
smaller companies which supply the cities and 
towns near New York. It is estimated that 
these companies together, give employment in 
the winter time, to between 4,000 and 6,000 men, 
and constant work to about half that number. 
Twenty-five years ago the hotels and other 
large consumers in New York, paid $20 per 
ton for their ice.. Now, owing to the introduc- 
tion of machinery, through the better under- 
standing of the business, and the competition 
between rival companies, the price is reduced 
to $5 per ton to hotels, and others, who con- 
sume large quantities of ice. The rates to 
families is not considered much above this price, 
when the waste of cutting into small pieces 
and cost of carting are taken into account. 
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Unconscious INFLUENCE OVER ANIMALS.— 
The horse is like his driver, and the dog like his 
master. A nervous, timorous man is almost 
sure to have a skittish horse, shying at anything 
unsteady, and a runaway if he gets a chance. 
Many a cow is spoiled by lack of patience and 
quietness in the milker, and the amount of milk 
depends more upon the milker than the pastur- 
age. If aman is afraid of a horse, the animal 
_ knows it before he goes into the stable. We 
have seen the most inoffensive cow in the herd 
so wrought upon by the nervousness of a green- 
horn son of Erin, as to dextrously plant her 
foot in his breast and send him rolling heels- 
over-head. A noisy, boistrous fellow. about 
fattening stables will cause a serious loss in gain 
of flesh to the animals. So important is quiet 
to them when they are digesting their food, 











Walks and Talks on the Farm—No, 72. 
Sec 

Winter is coming on, and these long evenings 
we listen for the Deacon’s step on the piazza. 
His is one of those genial faces that is always 
welcome. “Pretty hard times for farmers, 
Deacon,” I said, a night or twoago. “They 
are so,” he replied, with a smile so cheerful as 


| at once to remind one of the fact that the Deacon 


had had a good crop of apples, and sold them 
at $3.00 a barrel, and that he had a dozen good 
hogs nearly ready for the butcher. 
con is not what might be called a model farmer. 
He never feeds oilcake or uses guano. But he 
always manages to have something to sell, and 
he never seems anxious to get exorbitant prices, 
and yet somehow or other he always “hits it.” 
He is never in a hurry, but accomplishes a great 
deal more than some of us who are always too 
busy to put things in their proper place, or do 
work in its propertime. The Deacon has been 
on his farm about 40 years, and has doubtless 
passed through worse seasons than this. At any 
rate, he is disposed to take a cheerful view of 
affairs at present. If wheat is low, butter is 
high; if potatoes are affected with the rot, they 
can be boiled up forthe pigs—and pork brings 
a high price; if corn isa failure on low land, 
he had a capital crop of peas in the orchard, 
and he does not care whether they are buggy or 
not, for he fed them all out to the pigs before 
the bugs could do any harm. Thus thinks the 
Deacon—happy Deacon, lucky Deacon. 
Nevertheless, times ave hard. Wheat brings 
a low price—a price far below the actual cost of 
production. And the cause is not owing toa 
large crop. There would be some consolation 
if this was the case. But the fact is that the 
wheat crop of the United States is not as good 
this year as last, and the crop in Europe is no 
better, while that of England is far inferior in 
yield and quality to the crop of 1868, A num- 
ber of circumstances have conspired to bring 
about the present low price—principally our 
indisposition to sell promptly and at a fair price 
in the fall of 1868. Had wesold then w> »..ouid 
have been in 2 condition to hol? sow. By hold- 
ing on until the past summer and then selling 
at almost half what we could have got six or 
eight months before, we not only broke down 
prices, but so weakened ourselves financially, 
that we are now unable to hold our wheat, and 
are obliged to sell it at a price that will not pay 
the cost of raising and marketing it. The pro- 
ducers have had the upperhand for a few years 
past, now it is the consumers chance, and they 
will probably be as unwise as we were. They 
should lay ina full stock, for it is not likely 
that they will see prices so low again for some 
time. Wehave got accustomed to $2a$3.00 a 
bushel for wheat, and $1.00a$1.50 does not suit 
us atall. The wheat has cost us more to har- 
vest and thrash than ever before. Millions 
of bushels have been destroyed or injured in 
the field or in the stack—and not a little has 
heated badly in the granary after it was thrashed. 
It is a great mistake to force this damaged 
wheat on the market. Better feed it out to pigs 
or other stock. Boiled wheat is excellent for 
milch eows, and at the present price of butter 
it will pay well to feed the cows two or tliree 
quarts of wheat a day, either ground or cooked. 
I suggested it to one of my neighbors and he 
seemed horrified at the idea of feeding wheat 
to cows. And yet why not? Butter is high, 
good beef is scarce, at least in this section, and 
fat sheep cannot be found. There are plenty of 


The Dea- 














“twelve shilling” sheep, but three and four 
dollar sheep are wanted. In fact, good meat of 
all kinds is in demand at good prices. Why 
should we not feed out more grain? We do 
not need more stock in the country; all that is 
needed is to feed it better. Good careand good 
feeding would double and treble its value, and 
enrich our farms at the same time. 

Then see how we manage the pig business, 
In the Chicago market report to-day, the prices 
of pigs are quoted, “Stockers, 77 cents per Ib. ; 
choice, fat hogs, 10 cents per 1b.,” live weicht, 
I do not know what the price of wheat is where 
those hogs came from, but when a good deal of 
wheat is sold in Chicago at less than a dollar a 
bushel, it is easy enough to see that a farmer in 
the.interior of the State, twenty or thirty miles 
from a railroad, cannot get avery high price 
for it at home. At Lansing, the Capital of 
Michigan, “choice white wheat” is quoted at 
90 cents, and amber, 80 cents per bushel. Now 
I am not sure that I know exactly what is meant 
by the term “stockers” as applied to pigs, but 
assuming that it means pigs bought for the pur- 
pose of fattening, let us look at the figures, 
The farmer who sold them, we will assume sold 
a lot of wheat at the same time for 80 cents a 


bushel. He sells say: 
10 hogs 200 Ibs. cach, @%3{c........... $155.00. 
160 bushels of wheat, @80 cents......... 128.00. 





Now, suppose instead of selling his pigs and 
his wheat, the farmer had fed this 160 bushels 
of wheat to the pigs, and that 8 bushels gave 
100 lbs. of increase; the pigs would then weigh 
400 lbs. each, and would be termed “ choice,” 
and bring, or at least now bring 10 cents. The 
account stands thus: 


It is said that pigs are very scarce; and I 
presume such is the case. Then why slaughter 
them when not more than half fat? The same 
paper that quotes amber wheat in Lansing at 
80 cents per bushel, quotes lard at 193 cents per 
Ib. The figures stand there side by side, and 
are very significant. 

The Western farmers say they want a “ large 
breed” of hogs. And yet there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of hogs slaughtered in 
the great grain-growing sections of the West 
that do not dress 200 Ibs. In fact, judging 
from the market reports, a hundred hogs that 
will average 200 Ibs. is considered a good lot. 
From this it is very evident that it is not so 
much a ‘Jarge breed” that is wanted as better 
care and more feed. I sold a couple of pigs of 
the ‘small breed” a month ago, that dressed 
409 lbs. each. The butcher paid me 14", cents 
a lb. for them, and my man brought me home 
for the two pfgs, $118.61. I have some more 
that are about 14 months old, that have been 
running in a clover pasture all summer, and 
until the middle of October, with a feed of 
corn night and morning. I think they will be 
better still. These pigs are of the small breed. 
And let me tell you that a big pig of the small 
breed is better—better for the farmer, and bet- 
ter for the’ butcher, and still better for the con- 
sumer—than a small pig of the large breed. 

“What breed are your pigs?” No matter 
about that. I do not know any good breed that 
will not do just as well as these have done. 
Much as we need improved breeds, we need 
improved feeders much more. It is no use for 
a farmer to get agood breed of pigs and then 
half starve them. But the common error is to 
starve them half the year and surfeit them with 
corn the other half. 

If we may place confidence in cur statistics 
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there seems to be a scarcity of pigs, and it is 
probable that pork will continue to bring a 
good price fora year to come. And if this is 
the case, how exceedingly foolish it is for a 
farmer to sell his grain at the present low prices 
and at the same time keep a lot of store pigs 
squealing about the premises for want of food ! 
Tam inclined to think that,on a “grain and 
clover” farm, there is no cheaper way of mak- 
ing pork than to take some well-bred, well-fed 
September pigs, and keep them iu a thrifty, 
almost fat condition, through the winter and 
early spring; and Jet them have the run of a 
good clover pasture, and plenty of fresh water 
during the summer, with a quart or more of 
cornaday. In the fall and winter they will 
pick up considerable food about the premises 
that would otherwise be wasted, and in the 
summer they will get three-fourths of their liv- 
ing in the clover field, and by the middle of 
October we ought to have hogs that will dress 
875 or 400 pounds. 

But let no one think he can obtain such re- 
sults by feeding the pigs liberally one week, and 
neglecting or half starving them the next. They 
must be kept steadily gaining every day. Feed 
sparingly at first, and gradually increase the 
allowance. Do not feed lavishly for a few 
weeks, and then get frightened at the rapid de- 
pletion of the corn crib and cut off the supply. 
A farmer needs pluck. Make your calculations 
in advance. With what the pigs can pick up 
in the barn-yard during the fall and winter, and 
with the clover and waste from the house in 
summer, make calculations to give each pig 15 
bushels of grain; and then if you have a good 
breed of pigs and keep them warm, dry, and 
comfortable, never scold or beat them, treat 
them kindly, feed regularly and with unwaver- 
ing steadfastness, and then do not make the 
15 bushels of grain bring in $25 and have 
a nice lot of rich manure into the bargain, it 
will be because such liberal feeding has brought 
down the price of pork. 


Oh, ves! I understand the difficulty quite 
well. You want the money for your grain now. 
That is one reason why I said a farmer needs 
pluck. Do not be discouraged. Do not fret; 
above all, do not ‘*mope” over the stove with 
a pane broken in the window; and the sash 
shaking in the casement; while the dear chil- 
dren are suffering from colds caused by the drafts, 
T have been in houses where the snow actually 
drove in between the sash and the casement of 
the windows, while the man sat smoking by the 
stove during the Jong winter evening. With a 
few Jaths, a pound of putty, a dozen shingle 
nails, and a little ingenuity, he might have made 
the room as comfortable as if it was enclosed 
with double windows. No matter how hard 
the times are, there is no excuse for having a 
cold and cheerless home. Let every window 
(except such as are necessary to open for ven- 
tilation) be made air-tight. A stormy day is the 
best time for doing the work, as it is then easy 
to ascertain where the wind drives through. 
Fix the windows up tight against the casement 
on one side by driving, if need be, a piece of lath 
between the casement and window on the other 
side, and then nail on the side strips, and fill up 
any holes there may be with putty. You will 
be astonished at the effect. Be careful to serve 
the bed room and pantry windows the same way. 

You seem surprised that I should talk in this 
way. ButI have great sympathy for adown- 
hearted man, and know that ‘ghard times” are 
felt most severely in tho family, I know, too, 





that if he will only arouse himself and make an 
effort, his prospects will brighten at once. Be- 
gin at the house. It is astonishing how much a 
little attention to a few small matters will do to 
make a house comfortable, and the inmates 
happy. A farmers first care isto his family ; the 
second should be the domestic animals. “ Be 
thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 
and look well to thy herds.” It will not do to 
leave them to the care of hired men. Wash- 
ington made it a rule to visit his stables every 
morning, and put his hands on every horse to 
see if it had been groomed properly, and other- 
wise well cared for. One of the largest breed- 
ers of Short-horns in the world, once told me 
that he made it a rule, every night in winter to 
take a lantern and visit his stables at nine o’clock, 
to see that every animal was comfortable. He 
has this year sold animals at $5,000 apiece. 

There are very few ordinary farm men that 
are fit to have anything to do with domestic 
animals, They never pet them, rarely speak to 
them except in harsh tones, and like to use a 
whip better than acurry-comb, Ifa man kicks 
a cow, dismiss him on thespot. Better let crops 
suffer than have such a brute on the premises. 

I keep quite a number of thorough-bred pigs, 
and they are as gentle as lambs. But most 
men have been so long in the habit of abusing a 
pig, that if you ask one of them to go into a pen 
and drive up the pigs, he will look around for a 
club. And it is curious to see how unerringly 
the pigs know that he is not a gentleman. They 
will commence to bark at him, and manifest 
other symptoms of uneasiness. Beware of the 
man that a pig, a dog, or a child is afraid of. 
There is something wrong about him. 





A farmer, I say, needs pluck. Capital is very 
desirable, but pluck is worth more to a farmer 
than capital. A little capital and a good deal 
of pluck is what is wanted. “ Times are hard,” 
but what of that? People must eat and it is 
our business to raise the food. We do not raise 
any too much, It is not pleasant to find that 
wheat we expected to get $2.00 for, will bring 
only $1.00. But all business is subject to such 
fluctuations, and we are on the whole, no worse 
off than other people. I was at the West once 
When corn was worth only 10 cents a bushel; 
and many of the wild-cat bank-bills in circula- 
tion were not worth over 50 cents on the dollar. 
The bottom seemed to have dropped out of 
everything. I expected to see the farmers thor- 
oughly disheartened. Not a bit of it. They 
“kept right on,” working harder and faster, if 
possible, than before, In less than two years 
from that time, corn in the same place was 
worth $1.29 per bushel, and the farmers who 
went anead got their reward. It will be the 
same again. There will be a sharp reaction in 
prices, and I should not be surprised if it comes 
before another harvest. But at any rate all the 
food we can raise will be wanted. Most of us 
will lose money this year. We have paid too 
high wages, but if wise, we can correct this 
mistake next year. For my part I have made up 
my mind not to have a single extra days’ work 
done before next May, unless I can get it done 
fora dollar. At that price I would do anything 
that needs to be done in the way of permanent 
improvement, and give any man who is willing 
to work an opportunity to do so. The country 
cannot afford to have me lie idle. But if they 
demand exorbitant wages we have no alterna- 
tive but to stop every kind of work that is 
not absolutely necessary to be done, 

In the meantime let us take good care of our 


‘stock. Instead of forcing our grain upon an 





over-supplied market, let us feed it out. We 
shall get our money back with interest. Hay is 
selling in Rochester at $8 to $10 perton. Clover 
hay is worth that for manure. Do not sell a 
pound. Feed it out and let our fields have a 
dressing of good manure next spring. “It is all 
very well to talk in this way,” you say, “ but 
What are we to do for money?” That is a 
very ugly question. It is what I have asked 
myself many times during the last month, and 
the only answer I can get or give is “ pluck.” 
There is light ahead. Good farming will pay 
as wellin this country as in any other—and I 
think better. Let us have faith and keep working, 





We have had a “cow disease” in this neigh- 
borhood. The legs and teats were all covered 
with sores and blotches, As soon as we discoy- 
ered it, I got up the cows, started a fire in the 
steamer to give us plenty of hot water, and four 
of us went to work washing and fomenting the 
affected parts with as warm water as the cows 
would bear. We also used some Castile soap 
and a little borax. The latter is a capital thing 
for cleaning and softening the skin, but I do not 
know that I should have used it only that I 
knew the men would doubt the efficacy of such 
a simple remedy as warm soft water and soap. 
I extolled the virtues of this white powder, gave 
strict injunctions to be careful of it and not waste 
it, and especially not to put any on the sores 
until they had been softened by the hot water. 
Then apply a little of the borax “and rub it in 
gently with warm water and soap to form a 
lather. Then wash again with warm water and 
soap, and finally give another thorough wash- 
ing with warm water alone. In this way I 
succeeded in getting the legs and teats washed 
thoroughly clean. This was the real point. 
We then rubbed the legs, bag, and teats, with 
crude petroleum, and repeated it two or three 
times, and the cows got well. The disease has 
been very general and in some cases quite se- 
rious. We do not know what it is. Some 
thought it was the cow pox, but that I sup- 
pose is usually confined to the teats and udder, 
while on my cows the inside of the forelegs 
were worse affected than any other parts. I 
attributed it to mosquitos or some other insect. 

Thanks, principally to a gentleman in this 
County, we have a good drainage law in this 
State, passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture. We can get creeks cleaned out, swamps 
drained, and ditches dug where it is necessary 
for the public health, or for the benefit of agri- 
culture, with or without the consent of the own- 
ers of the land—and the cost of the work is to 
be borne by the parties benefited. A stupid 
neighbor can now no longer prevent you from 
draining your farm because his land happens to 
lie between you and the creek. If he is to be 
benefited as much as you he miust bear half the 
expense. Ifthe ditch will be of no use to him, 
you must be at the whole expense of cutting it, 
and if it does him any damage, you must pay 
for it. If farmers avail themselves of this law, 
it will add millions of dollars to the value of 
farm property of the State. 

The Deacon remarked incidentally the other 
day: “ You owe your success to underdrain- 
ing and fall-fallowing.”—A double compliment 
which pleased me mightily. No one, not even 
the Deacon, thought I should succeed in reno- 
vating the farm. And now to be told in one 
sentence. that I had succeeded, and that the 
Deacon, who had witnessed the effects of my 
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plan of fall-fullowing, approved of the system, 
is as unexpected as it is gratifying. 

The Deacon strongly disapproves of “sun- 
burning” Jand, and he thinks the reason fall- 
fallowing has had sucha good effect is due to 
the fact that in the autumn thesoil is moist, and 
the sun does not dissipate its virtues. There 
may be, and probably is, some truth in the 
Deacon’s idea. We know that moisture is es- 
sential to fermentation. But a properly worked 
summer-fallow will always be moist. You can- 
not “sun-burn” land that is constantly stirred. 
The hotter the sun the more rapidly will the 
organic matter of the soil decompose. Take a 
field of strong Jand that needs draining. Under- 
drain half of it. Plow it in the fall, and again 
two or three times the next summer; let the 
other half of the field that is not drained be 
“broken up,” as the phrase goes, fora common 
summer-fallow in June. Then let thesun shine 
on that field with all its power. It will benefit 
the drained and well-worked half, and bake 
the other half into bricks—and that isall there 
is to “sun-burning” land. It is not the fault of 
the sun, but the negligence of the farmer. 

In fact, the more I see of this climate the 
better I like it. If you drain and work your 
land properly, the frosts of winter pulverize and 
disintegrate it, the rains of spring settle and 
mellow it, our glorious summers’ sun decom- 
poses it and matures the growing crops, while 
the long, magnificent autumn gives us a good 
opportunity for getting the land ready for the 
next year’s crop. But woe be to the farmer 
who gets behind with his work. This con- 
tinent was made for “go-ahead” people and 
the “nineteenth century.” 





The greatest trouble I have on the farm is in 
keeping things in their proper places. Iam not 
naturally systematic and orderly. And “like 
master like men.” Iam sure we waste a large 
share of our time, and leave many little things 
undone, simply because we cannot lay our 
hands on the tools necessary for the work. It 
is a great evil under the sun. One of my neigh- 
bors, a good Methodist brother, and a success- 
ful farmer, has a very sensible and energetic 
wife. They are the model couple of the neigh- 
borhood. And I always congratulate myself 
when I can get my crops in and my work done 
as early as Mr. A. I told Mrs. A. so the other 
night, and she was evidently afraid that such 
commendation was not good from other hus- 
bands. “Why,” said she, “I have just been 
telling him that I was ashamed at the way he 
leaves things around. It was bad enough for a 
farmer to have old barrels, old tools, a rusty ax, 
a crowbar, and heaps of old mortar and other 
rubbish scattered about the back-yard, but in a 
professor of religion it was more than she could 
stand.”—This accomplished the object. He set 
to work and she went out and helped him. 
“Tne fact is,” said she, “a man does not know 
how tostraighten up things. He doesnot know 
where to commence!” “I don’t wonder,” she 
rvemarked ir conclusion, “ that when God made 
Adam he went right to work and made a woman 
to tell him what io do!” 
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Hog Troughs and Pig Feeding. 

We may oftener regard the profits of farming 
as the savings from little economical expedients 
and practices, than from the great sales ofcrops 
or stocks. We feed sheep at a loss if we donot 
reckon the value of the manure, and if this be 
true of sheep, it is ten times truer of swine, At 





the East, we may make pork, but seldom money, 
in fattening swine. They may generally be 
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Fig. 1.—HOG TROUGH. 
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sold as young thin shoats for as much per pound 
as they will bring after two months feeding. 
When calculations of profits and losses are nar- 
rowed down to this, it is easy to see that with a 
little care and knowledge of the principles,involv- 
ed in the fattening of animals, we may double our 
profits, or the contrary, reduce them to nothing, 
or show aloss. Hogs to which whole corn is fed 
or corn on the ear, will do very well and fatten 
rapidly ; ground corn will go a great deal farther, 
and when cooked still farther. One nervous 
or fighting hog,in a pen of ten, will be an essential 
damage to the rest, since each meal time brings 
a battle. The spilling of half a pail full of feed 
a day, by being obliged to pour it into feeding- 
troughs accessible to the swine, will count up 
in a few months, and necessitate serious deduc- 
tions on what might be the profits. When swill 
is being poured into the trough, one hog will 
usually stand with his head at the spout, 
and will take it all on his head, carry off a good 
portion, besides what he causes to be spilt. All 
the thickest part is left in one spot, and must 
be distributed through the trough or each pig 
will not get his share—a serious difficulty. 

We show in figure 1 how a trough may be 
set so as to enable the food to be evenly distribu- 
ted throughout, even though the hogs have 
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Fig. 2.—SWINGING-DOOR HOG TROUGH. 


free access to the trough. The pens, being made 
of horizontal boards, nailed to posts about 6 feet 
apart, the troughs are accurately fitted between 
two posts, so as to project a little outside the 
boarding, and the board above the trough is 
nailed on a littleabove it; so that, when the edge 
is chamfered off a liitle, any thing may be easi- 
ly poured into it throughout its whole length. 
This arrangement admits of putting partitions, 
nailed to the pen above the trough and to the 
floor, dividing the trough into narrow sections, 





so that each pig shall get only his share. The 


only objection to this form of trough is, that it 
must be cleaned out from inside the pen, 

A modification of this arrangement may be 
made, the trough coming flush with the out- 
side boarding, and the board above it being 
simply taken off and nailed on the inside of the 
posts, and stayed by a piece nailed perpendicu- 
larly, so as to stiffen and prevent its springing. 

In figure 2 we show an old plan which after 
all is one of the very best contrivances for hog 
troughs. The trough is set projecting some- 
what outside the pen, and placed as in the other 
pen, filling all the space between two posts. 
Over the trough is hung a swinging door or 
lid, some 8 feet wide, and as long as the trough, 
A wooden bolt is placed upon this lid so that 
when it is swung back and bolted, the hogs are 
shut out completely from the trough; and 
when it is swung out or forward and bolted, 
they have access to it again. This style of 
trough is very easily cleaned out. The lid may 
have iron rods beat into a V-shape, and having 
flattened ends turned in opposite directions 
screwed upon it, and so placed that they will 
entirely separate the hogs—when feeding. This 





Fig. 3.—SwING DOOR WITH FENDERS. 


rangement of this kind will be found as great a 
convenience, as itis an economy. The patented 
hog troughs are usually expensive and no bet- 
ter, if so good. For our own use we greatly 
prefer these simple fixtures, which may be easily 
made, renewed or repaired, as occasion may 
require, with the common tools which every 
farmer should have and know how to use. 

en} > Pa 

The Cask Horse-Barrow. 
——— 

It is not an uncommon thing to see casks for 
water, swill, or similar uses, set upon sleds, and 
hauled about summer or winter wherever it is 
needed. During the recent drouth, they were 
used to draw water for stock and family use, 
and though answering a very good purpose as 
an unusual expedient, yet it must be confessed, 
they are awkward things for steady use. We 
have employment enough for horse-barrows in 
moving casks of water, etc., upon many farms or 
market gardens, to make it worth while to have 
a good one. We represent one, the idea of 
which is taken from an English iron one. It is 
of very simple construction, as seen from the 
engraving. The axles may be such as will fit a 
pair of forewheels of a common wagon; they 
are attached to the ends of an iron axle-tree bent 
in semicircular form and somewhat flattened. 
The size of this piece depends upon the weight 








the barrow is liable to bear. Ifthe cask should . 


ever be filled with moist earth for instance, an 
iron bar, 1'], inches wide and *|, inch thick would 
be none too heavy. Light wheels would of 
course be preferable, unless an old pair being on 
hand, make such desirable from motives of econo- 
my. A pair of shafts having an upward curve 
in them so as to keep the barrow frame _hori- 
zontal, are bolted to the semicircular axle-tree, 
close to the axles, and a cross-piece is morticed 
into them, and also bolted to the axle-tree, as 
shown in both of the accompanying figures. 

Just in front of the axles on each shaft, an 
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upright post of hard-wood is morticed and 
braced forward. This should be short, and 
have a notch in the front side at the top of such 
a form, that when the shafts are lifted up, the 
cask haying proper trunions may be set down, 





Fig. 1.—HORSE WATER-BARROW. 


and when the shafts are brought down the cask 
may be lifted and suspended upon the barrow. 

The cask must be a strong one; well hooped, 
and provided with trunions or ears, such as a 
church bell or a cannon has, attached by means 
of aniron band going from one to the other 
under the cask, and a cross-piece besides, screw- 
ed or bolted to the staves. It would be well to 
have several casks, for different purposes, in 
case they could be used; and each should have 
a tight fitting cover with a lid of some sort. 














Fig. 2.—SECTION OF WATER-BARROW. 


They must be hung above the middle, and it 
would be well to bear in mind that the shorter 
the upright posts are on which they swing, the 
less liable will the barrow be to injury from 
rocking sideways in going over uneven ground. 
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A Comfortable Farm-House. 


ee 

The ideas of different people in regard to 
comfort vary greatly. One class which builds 
country houses demands a hot-air or hot-water 
furnace for warming the house, hot and cold 
water in every room, dressing-rooms attached 
to all the principal bedrooms; gas, inside shut- 
ters as well as outside blinds, very high ceilings, 
and broad piazzas running all around the house. 
Others are content and very comfortable in 
houses not only lacking all ‘‘modern conven- 
iences,” but positively inconvenient for any 
housewife who, from sickness or other cause, is 
obliged to be careful about taking many steps, 
or making extra work in any way. The fact 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION. 








is bliss tis folly to be wise,” we believe fully in 
introducing all the comforts and conveniences 
possible into our dwellings, particularly such as 
will save steps and labor. 

The kitchen and sleeping-rooms are prime 
necessities in the rudest dwelling. The rough- 
est log-cabin has these, and nothing else, and 
upon every farm the kitchen is 





on the left of the chimney. From the kitchen 
it is buta step to the Wash-room (W), or Laun- 
dry, and but a step further to the Dairy-room, 
(D). This has windows on three sides, and a 
chimney affords opportunity to make a fire 
either in the dairy or wash-room. In fact the 
latter might be conveniently used as a summer 





the most important room of the LIAZZA 


house. It must not be put un- 
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der ground, nor cheated of light ; 
it must be accessible, have plenty 
of store and closet room, a good 
flue for stove or range; water 
must be near, and fuel close by. 
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The rest of the house may be f= a | p’ w 
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be numerous or few—in propor- } 
tion as it is useful the kitchen {f 
must be convenient. We think 
architects are prone not to give 
weight enough to this idea, and 
many a farmer’s wife knowing 
what she wants will draw a plan, 
using the kitchen as the nucleus 





venience will beat that of the city ~” 
architect out and out. The architect who studies 
these little conveniences and comforts from the 
farmer’s wife’s stand point will furnish house 
plans, combining elegance and true economy. 

The accompanying plans and elevation are 
furnished by Mr. C. Arthur Totten of New York. 
At our request he has drawn them altogether 
without what are called the “modern con- 
veniences” of city houses, and so constructed 
the building that a part of it may be built at 
first and the house completed 
subsequently. In fact, with the 
insertion of a door or two, the 
ell, alone, would afford quite 
comfortable accommodations for 
a year or two on many a new 
farm. The house fronts the east. 
It has astone foundation, with 
a cellar under the whole. Enter- 
ing at the front door, on each 
side of which is a narrow win- 
dow, we come into the wide 
hall, (7), running through the 
house with a west door. The 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


5 A Main house, 86X46 feet ; ceiling, 10 P avg high. by 18x28 feet ; ceiling, $ 
or starting point, which for con- feet high.—Rererences: V, Vestibule; H, Hall; P, Pai 
', Bedroom ; K, Kitchen ; E, Entry ; P’, Pantry ; W, Wash-room ; D, Dairy. 


vlor ; S, Sitting-room ; 


kitchen under some circumstances. Over the 
dairy is the men’s room, shut off from the rest 
of the second story—and over the wash-room 
is the girls’ room accessible only through the 
main house; an arrangement which, for many 
reasons, will commend itself to good house- 
keepers. The place for a cistern is in the cel- 
lar under the wash-room, or in the ground just 
outside. The piazza on the west affords a tol- 
erable place for the housewife to sun her tins, 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


Main. house ceilings,9 feet high. Wing ceilings, 8 feet high.—H, Hall; L C, 


staircase is open to the hall, as Zinen Closet ; G 8, Garret Stairs ; E, Entry; B, Bedrooms ; BR, Bath-room} 


drawn, but at the point indica- 
ted, by projections from the sides, as the bases 
of an arch, a partition might be made to shut 
off the stairs, which is often a great conven- 
ience, and economises heat. The front rooms 
on each side open into the hall by double doors. 
The kitchen, (),is on the northwest corner, 
prema opening into the hall bya 
door under the stairs. This 
room is always warm, in 
summer often too warm; 
hence it is placed on the cool 
corner, yet it is sheltered by 
the ell. It is lighted by one 
large double window and 
provided with a cooking 
range, which should have a 
waterback and a reservoir 
for hot water, holding at 
least half a barrel. The in- 
side cellar stairs are entered 


Hight of cellar throughout 8 feet, the house being set higher or lower, according to from the kitchen under the 


the site and nature of he ground. 


is, we are comfortable if we have contented 
minds and good health, under almost any cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, while we cannot 
subscribe to the sentiment “ where ignorance 


main stairway. There is a 
store-room or large pantry, (P’), in the ell open- 
ing close to the kitchen door; and besides the 
kitchen is well provided with closet room in 
the dresser, and in the glass-doored closet 





G R, Girls’ Room; M R, Men’s Room. 
but not equal to a southern exposure. This 
would be gained by what woula doubtless be 
considered an essential addition to the house, 
namely, a wood-shed, enciosing the outside 
kitchen door and extending westward as in- 
dicated by dotted lines on fig. 2. This expla- 
nation concludes all that pertains to the kitchen 
and its appendages. The engravings need little 
explanation as regards the rest of the house, ex- 
cept the mere naming of rooms, ete., which is 
done in the references. The sitting-room or 
dining-room is on the north-east. It has good 
closets, a fire-place, and abundant light. The par- 
lor and parlor-bedroom which would probably 
be used as a guest-chamber, or for grandpa and 
grandma, are in that portion of the house which 
might be omitted, and built when times are easy. 
The architect has provided a good-sized hall- 
closet. A stove in the hall would keep the 
whole house warm except in severe winter 
weather, and a pipe might be carried either to 
the kitchen chimney or to the parlor chimney, 
an earthen-pipe flue being laid in when the 
house is built, to avoid cutting partitions. 
Up stairs, we have the principal bedrooms 
connected; each furnished with a flue for a 
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stove, or if preferred with a grate or open fire- 
place, and each with fine closets. The hall 
bedroom or Prophet’s chamber, as sometimes 
called, is a good-sized room, and being connect- 
ed with the rooms on either side is convenient 
for a child’s sleeping-room. The bath-room is 
accessible from the principal bedroom and from 
the rear. To warm it, it would be necessary to 
carry a pipe through the maid’s 
room to the chimney, or to 
make in the attic a horizontal 
flue of earthen pipe, laid in 
mortar upon brick, connecting 
with the same chimney. The 
servants’ rooms may be warm- 
ed in case of sickness, and ven- 
tilated by the chimney at night, 
the ventilators being closed by 
day, in case fires are needed in 
the rooms below. There is a 
large linen closet near the head 
of the stairs, and a roomy gar- 
ret over the main house. The 
house is to be well built in ev- 
ery respect, and plainly finish- 
ed throughout. It is to be 
double boarded ; first diagonal- 
ly boarded with hemlock, this 
first covering of boards is to be sheathed with 
roofing felt; then the weather boarding put on. 

General specifications of materials and cost 
in the vicinity of New York are as follows: 





SS ccweuecpabes spas oes $ 150. 
SION WOM 5 nc ceccceececccses iSekescee<am 1,600. 
TE RCURER Se iin Ci da hanwckGessnsads ode cece 140. 
ee oni unksnsy ce evacie Se eee 50. 
CE ESE Ae 225. 
ee eee Ais pp ca vcosvsebss'seeiee. cece 1,600. 
Labor, Draining and Digging..................... 125. 
Mason Work and Materials................0.+2.00: 1,700. 
Monildings, etc................ BShtakxckwes obese 300. 
SET FOO rrr Ts 600. 
Tinning, (Gutters, Leaders, etc.).............. sees 90. 
ee. os sds cake ox ecicnsecceccese 175. 
a a eee 
Reece co obcaech boveceneinee $7,255. 
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Farm Hay Scales. 
——e--- 

Very few farmers in America are provided 
with the means for weighing hay, live-stock, 
grain, coal, etc. Yet no one can question that 
the ability to substitute accurate weighing from 
rule-of-thumb guessing, would bea great advant- 
age, and we are convinced that no farmer who 
had once realized this advantage would will- 
ingly do without it. Grain and roots, as well 
as hay and straw, are now, in many localities, 
sold entirely by weight; while the ability to 
know, accurately, the weight of every animal 
bought and sold would be a great safeguard, 
especially to the inexperienced; and it is of no 
“small benefit to the stock grower to be able to 
know the rate at which his fattening animals 
are converting a given weight of food into 
flesh. Weare led to make these remarks by 
the fact that we have just had a Fairbank’s 
scale put into our own barn. The platform of 
the scale is a part of the barn floor, cut out and 
supported on the Jevers, which are immediately 
below the timbers. The weigh-box is in the 
wall, at the side of the gangway, out of the 
way, and out of danger. The interest on the 
cost of the scale, including setting, is a tax on 
the farm of about $10 a year, and it will last as 
long as the barn will, and longer. It is sensi- 
tive to ahalf-pound weight, and it will weigh up 
to the amount of three tons, so that everything 
produced upon the farm, from a pair of fowls 
for market to a load of hay can be accurately 
weighed ina moment. The platform is so se- 
cure, that the ordinary use of a barh floor, includ- 
ing heavy teaming, can have no effect upon it, 








The Pig-House at Ogden Farm. 


es 

Theaccompanying illustrations are taken from 
the working drawings of a pig-house which has 
just been built at Ogden Farm, (Newport, R. 1). 
It is submitted to.those of our readers who may 


contemplate improvements of this sort. The | 


building is 24 x 82 feet, and cost (built of rough 





Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF PIGGERY. 
A, entrance; b, steps; c,c, pens; d,d, troughs; e,e, bins of dry earth; f,f, flap doors. 


pine battened, with cedar shingles on the roof) 
only $425, including the excavation of the ma- 
nure pits and the boarding up of their sides, 

Fig. 1, is the ground plan. There are four 
pens 8x10, two 6x10, and two 6x12. The 
troughs all open into the center area, and are 
opened by swing posts which expose them to 
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Fig. 2.—CROSS SECTION OF PIGGERY. 
a, a, ground line; b.b, posts; c.c, manure pits; d.d, stone slopes to yards; ¢,¢, half worked, take a small quan- 


Slap doors; f, ventilator. 
the attendant for cleansing or filling, or to the 
swine for feeding,as may be desired. The two 
large bins at the sides of the entrance door are 
filled with dry earth, with which the pigs are 
treated to the luxury of the earth closet—to the 
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dry manure mixed with earth. In the centre 
of the open floor, stands a Prindle steamer, 
whose 7-inch smoke-pipe discharges into the 
middle of a 12-inch galvanized iron ventilator, 
whereby efficient ventilation is secured. The 
food is cooked in pork-barrels, which may be 
moved aboutat pleasure; the flexible steam hose 
with an iron nozzle conveying the steam to the 
bottom of the barrel. Fig. 2 is a cross section, 
showing the manure pits, pens, ete. More than 
15 cords of manure can be stored in the pits, 
which are to be emptied through shuttered 
windows. Fig. 3 is the front elevation of the 
building, which is to have small yards at the 
sides, communicating with the pens by slopes 
from the outer doors. This house will ac- 
commodate from thirty to forty shoats, or a 
corresponding number of breeding animals, 
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Coloring Butter in Winter. 


—~o-—— 


After severe frosts, when cattle have to be fed 
on cured fodder, even though roots form a large 
part of their food, the butter loses the rich 
color the grass has given it, and is but little 
more attractive in appearance than so much 
tallow. There are various artificial means for 
coloring it. A carrot, grated into the churn, 
will communicate a light golden hue, and ex- 
tract of annatto, mixed with hot water, and 
left twelve hours to steep, will make a still 
richer tint. Annatto applied directly to the 
butter itself, is much more effective, and is 
chiefly used as a coloring agent of both butter 

and cheese. A slight admixture 


the color very much, but it must 
be used most sparingly, as too 
much of it produces a brimstone 
color that is anything but attrac- 
tive. We have found the fol- 
lowing plan very satisfactory: 
Take a quarter of a pound of 
annatto, and a half-ounce of tur- 
meric, and steep them together 
in a pound of melted butter, 
keeping them over a slow fire 
for some hours Then strain 
through a fine cloth into a jar, 
add alittle salt, and keep in a 
cool place. When the butter is 


tity of this mixture (experience 
will teach the proportion), melt it, and pour it 
in a depression in the lump of butter, working 
it in as it cools with the butter that surrounds 
it. This will assume a deep reddish color as 
the added matter combines with it. Then work 
this thoroughly through the 
mass until it is all of the same 
shade. The color, after a little 
practice, may be made equal to 
the richest gold of the June 
dairy, and the flavor will be 
slightly heightened. The butter 
will, in fact, be much more sale- 
able, and really somewhat bet- 
ter. The most celebrated butter 
makers about Philadelphia, ex- 








Fig. 5.—FRONT ELEVATION OF PIGGERY. 


cept those who have Jersey 
cows, color their butter with 


a, wooden steps; b, battened door ; c.c, windows of 8X10 glass ; d, ventilator. pure annatto, which gives it a 


great improvement of the air of the building, 
and of the manure. The floors of the pens are 
made of 2-inch planks, 6 inches wide, laid with 
l-inch openings between them, which secures 
the immediate passage of the urine to the pits 
below, and the gradual working through of the 


deep orange color. In order that their city cus- 
tomers may not know any difference, they use 
annatto in summer as well as in winter, and the 
rich color of the crack Philadelphia butter, 
which is fondly ascribed to some peculiar quali- 
ty of Brandywine grass, is really the effect of 





of Turmeric, however, heightens ‘ 
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the use of foreign matter. Nothing can exceed 
the color of the June make, and by the careful 
use of turmeric as an addition to the annatto, 
this color may be kept up the year round, 





Syphons for Farm Use. 
-—e— 

Mr. George H. Wilson, the superphosphate 
manufacturer, has hit upon a device at his farm 
on Seekonk River, R. I, which solves a very 
difficylt problem in drainage and water supply, 
and enables us to answer a number of inquiries 
from subscribers more satisfactorily than has 
heretofore been possible. Mr. Wilson wished 
to drain a Jarge and valuable peatswamp. The 
outlet was through a culvert under a railroad 
embankment, which was four feet too high. Im- 
mediately on the otherside of the railroad there 
was fall enough. To avoid the expense and 
danger of tunneling under a railroad in con- 
stant use, it was desirable to lift the water over 
the four-foot obstruction. The serious objection 
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SYPHON AND OUTLET TO A DRAIN. 


to a syphon, under such circumstances, is that 
as soon as the water ceases to flow a full stream, 
air enters the pipe, and the working is stopped. 
Mr. Wilson obviated the difficulty by adding a 
reverse curve to each end of the syphon, which 


was laid through the culvert. The mouths of | 


the two curves (the inlet and outlet of the syphon) 
are on the same level. This very simple ar- 
rangement prevents the air from ever gaining 
the Jeast entrance, and the syphon is always 
ready to work. The stream above may become 
entirely dry, and remain so for weeks, yet the 
moment the water rises a single inch above the 
inlet, it will commence to flow again. The ar- 
rangement of this syphon is shown in the ac- 
companying engraving. It consists, in this 
instance, of ten-inch iron pipe. 

Of course the same arrangement is practicable 
for use under all circumstances where water is 
carried over hills or other obstructions, whether 
for drainage-outlets or for water supply. 

Each end of the pipe should be turned up to 
the same level, or, which would be quite as well 
with small pipes, each end may be sunk to the 
bottom ofa barrel, the barrels standing on the 
same level. For pipes of small calibre, where 
the air contained in the water might do harm 
by collecting at the top, it would be well to 
have a small suction pump at that point, by 
which it may be from time to time withdrawn. 
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Don’t Sell Your Farm by the Bushel. 








Many a farmer who works steadily and zeal- 
ously to keep every acre of his farm as an in- 
heritance for his children, is unwittingly selling 
it away by driblets, when, by a more judicious 
course of management, he might make as much 
money and keep adding to the value of the 
place. Having a barrel of good wine, he draws 
off the contents, little by little, and keeps the 
barrel without the wine. The value of the 
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farm lies in its fertility, and, except in rare 
cases, Only in its fertility. It depends on his 
management whether he leaves it like an emp- 
tied barrel to his children, or full of the good 
wine, that constitutes its great value. Indeed, 
the example is not strong enough, for the fer- 
tility of the land is not an idle wealth, like the 
wine in the barrel. It may be drawn out and 
lived upon, and yet be kept constantly increas- 
ing. It all depends on management whether 
the father shall thrive, and, at the same time, 
increase his sons’ inheritance, or the reverse. 

It is not the crop which grows that exhausts 
the land; it is the disposition we make of it 
after it is grown. Every bushel of grain con- 
tains matters supplied by the soil. If it is sold, 
there is an end of it, so far as the farm is con- 
cerned. If it is fed out on the place, nearly the 
whole of the part taken from the soil goes into 
the dung heap, and there goes with it matter 
which the growing plant took directly or indi- 
rectly, from the atmosphere, and which helps 
to develop more of the mineral 
plant-food of the soil, and to make 
more than a bushel the next year. 
Therefore, look well to the crops. 
Sell of course, all that cannot 
profitably be fed out on the place, 
and, with a part of the price,buy 
manure to bring home. But, in 
counting the profit and loss of 
feeding at home, consider always, 
the value of the manure. It is safe 
to say that, one year with another, 
corn thoroughly soaked and cook- 
ed, (never mind the grinding 
if you cook thoroughly) and fed to well-housed 
swine of a “growthy” breed, will bring more 
money than if sold in the market, to say noth- 
ing of the manure; indeed, it will more often 
than not, pay to buy corn to make_into pork— 
cooking it first. Grow clover to be fed to your 
own stock, the sod to be plowed in in thespring 
of the second year; plant corn on the land; 
feed the corn to your own pigs, and use the 
manure of the sty, to top-dress in March the 
clover you intend to plow for corn in May. If 
this plan be followed, a crop of wheat or of bar- 
ley, every third year, will not prevent the land 
from growing richer and richer; but if the 
farmer sells his corn and wheat, and buys no 
manure, the impoverishment of the farm, and 
to the emigration of his sons is sure. 
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Locating Trout Ponds. 


A great interest has been awakened in the 
breeding of fish within a few years, and many 


| are looking up trout. brooks and preparing to 


put up buildings for hatching and rearing this 
beautiful fish. But it is not every brook in 


| which trout breed naturally, that is adapted to 


their artificial propagation, Some are toomuch 
affected by drought. In the wild state the trout 
seek deep ponds and the springs along their 
native brooks, and are safe in time of drought. 
If they were confined by the ten thousand in 
an acre pond of stagnant water, the most of 
them would perish. A stream, then, must be 
permanent, and be fed by living springs, and it 
should not be subject to violent overflow in 
freshets. If the stream is very much affected 
by heavy rains, there is constant danger that 
the screens in the flumes will become clogged 
With leaves, and be swept away and the fish be 
lost, even if the dams should withstand the 
flood. Floods are one of the greatest perils of 
the fish breeder. It is very easy to lose twenty 





thousand dollars and the labor of years in a 
single night, if suitable precautions have not 
been taken, A stream whose medium flow is 
a thousand gallons a minute, and never aboye 
two thousand, is of the most desirable capacity. 
If the flow should fall to three hundred gallons 
& minute in extreme drought it would not prob- 
ably endanger the lives of the fish. Then it is 
a@ matter of importance that the brook should 
run clear even when it is raised byrains. Clear 
water is not only desirable in the hatching-box- 
es, but in the feeding-ponds, especially in the 
pond where the young fish are confined. A 
trout will live for some time in a muddy brook if 
the water is cold enough, but itis not a congenial 
home. For this reason a stream selected for 
breeding should not run near cultivated fields 
or cross-roads where large quantities of muddy 
water are discharged. The clearer the stream, 
the better. Then the temperature of the water 
is to be considered. The nearer it can be kept 
to fifty degrees, which is about the temperature 
of our living springs, the better. But there are 
many brooks that in summer rise as high as 
70°, and in winter sink as low as 88°, that are 
famous trout streams, and furnish good facili- 
ties for breeding-ponds. If living springs can 
be brought into the hatching-house, and into 
the ponds, it is exceedingly desirable, but by 
no means essential. The eggs hatch in forty 
days in water at fifty degrees, and six days are 
added for every degree of increased cold. In 
water at 40° it would take a hundred days to 
hatch the eggs. But where a man has two or 
three hundred thousand eggs in the boxes, and 
gives all his time to the business, it makes but 
little difference whether the hatching takes 
forty or a hundred days. The health of the 
young fish is not affected by the length of the 
incubation. It will generally be found that 
the location must be made at the fountain 
head of the stream, or within two or three 
miles of it. If the stream runs through a 
swamp that absorbs a good deal of the rain- 
fall, and parts with it slowly, it is all the better. 
It is also desirable that the region from which 
the springs flow should be covered with trees 
and brush. This keeps the water cooler, and 
makes the flow more uniform. There will in- 


: deed be more trouble from the leaves, but a well- 


appointed fish-hatching establishment supposes 
aman always in his place to attend to the 
screens. The starting of a trout-hatching enter- 
prise will involve the outlay of from one to 
three thousand dollars. Before making the 
investment it will pay to secure the services of 
some one skilled in the business to examine 
your waters, and determine the best location 
for the ponds and the buildings. 
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Saving Manure. 
paleo 

The quantity of manure that may be saved 
and manufactured from twenty-head of cattle 
ina year is astonishing to an old-style farmer, 
who believes inthe good old stuff, but is too 
close-fisted to hire labor. The writer came into 
possession of a run-down fagn last spring, with 
about forty loads of manure in the two barn- 
yards, as the result of last year’s operations, 
The practice in the neighborhood is to clean the 
yards in the spring, and Iet them lie bare until 
after haying, when a few loads of dirt and sea- 
weed are carted in, which suffices for the year. 
As soon as the yards were cleared, we began to 
cart in old buts, stack bottoms, swamp mud, 
decayed leaves, head lands, and sea-weed, add- 
ing every week a few loads, and plowing occa- 
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THE BUFFALO E S.—OricinAL Drawine rrom Lire Stupies, By W. M. Cary.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


sionally to mix the droppings of the cattle with 
the contents of the yard. All the manure from 
the horses, oxen, cows, and pigs, was thrown 
into the yards and mixed with the accumulating 
mass. By September we had at least two hun- 
dred and fifty loads of compost of much better 
quality than was carted out in the spring, 
ready to be spread upon the meadows or to 
be plowed under for grain, and the best part 
of the year for making mauure is still ahead. 
In the common practice of leaving the yards 
bare during the summer, the most valuable part 
of the manure is lost for want of absorbents, 
even if the cattle are yarded at night. There is 
nothing to save the liquid manure, which is 
worth quite as much as the solid. Most of the 
ammonia escapegginto the atmosphere. But 
with plenty of good absorbents and the frequent 
plowing and harrowing of the yard, nothing is 
lost. All the refuse material dropped in the 
yard becomes charged with ammonia, and plant 
food is manufactured very fast. It tells upon 
the grass, grain, and root crops immediately, 
and the process of renovation begins. This, of 
course, costs labor and the outlay of capital, 
but it is a kind of expenditure that pays very 
soon in the increased crops. We must either 





do this, or worse. It will not do to rely upon 
commercial fertilizers for ordinary farming. 
The great bulk of fertilizers must be made at 
home. Neither will it pay to have lean barn- 
yards, and grow grass at the rate of three-quar- 
ters of a ton to the acre, 25 bushels of corn, 30 
of oats, 10 of rye, and 50 of potatoes, The farm 
runs down and the farmer’s purse grows lean 
with this kind of management. We want to 
double and treble these crops, and by saving ma- 
nure any farmer of ordinary intelligence can doit. 


The Buffaloes, 


Thousands of people get glimpses of the Buffa- 
lo now-a-days in their six days rail-road ride to 
California, who have never before seen this the 
noblest of our native quadrupeds. Many travel- 
ers stop for a few days’ shooting. The Buffaloes 
thus rendered familiar with civilization are fast 
decreasing in numbers; and it will require 
legislative action to preserve these cattle of the 
plains for another generation of hunters. The 
Buffalo cows drop their calves early in the 
spring, and in seclusion, from which they emerge 
as the warm weather comes on and before the 
heats of summer. At this time they receive the 








attentions of their lordly mates. The court- 
ships are often conducted in a very exemplary 
and quiet manner, but should two bulls take a 
fancy to one cow, a passage of arms is the only 
resource. This settles the controversy, and the 
preferences of the favorite at the same time. 
These encounters, if between strong bulls, well 
matched, are often really terrific. They meet 
running toward each other in full career, the 
clash of horns and thud of foreheads resound 
over the plain, and both recoil only to gather 
breath, run backward a ways and again rush to 
the charge. It is seldom that fatal injuries are 
received, and this is accounted for by the 
strength of the horns, (which indeed are very 
much battered), of the frontal bones, and by the 
thick pads of woolly hair which cover their 
foreheads. When one is worsted he retires, and 
disconsolate yet hopeful, follows at a respectful 
distance the happy pair, unless charmed away 
by meeting some lone cow or heifer, which will 
take compassion on his loneliness. These 
matches generally last for the whole season, 
and until the bulls and cows unite in those 
immense promiscuous herds, which blacken 
certain portions of the plains where food is 
abundant during the autumn and winter months. 
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beauty of the Myrsiphyllum especially adapt it | 1868, we inadvertently applied the name of the 
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A Beautiful Green-house Climber.—(Myr- 
siphyllum asparagoides.) 

For some years the florists around Boston 

have cultivated a delicate vine which is exten- 


ASPARAGUS-LIKE MYRSIPHYLLUM. 


sively used in floral decorations. We first met 
with it a few years ago in the hands of a New 
York florist, who knew it only as Boston Smi- 
lax, and it is by some called Boston vine. The 
name Myrsiphyllum, means Myrtle leaf, and 
asparagoides, resembling asparagus, a likeness 
which, while it is apparent to the botanist, is not 
very manifest at first sight. The roots are 
fleshy ; the stems, though small, are strong and 
elastic, and climb to the height of some twenty 
feet. The foliage is of a fresh, lively, shining 
green, if that can be called foliage which is not, 
properly speaking, leaves. The proper leaves 
are small, colorless scales upon the stem, from 
the axils of which spring the apparent leaves, 
but which, structurally considered, are modi- 
fied branches, which take the place of leaves, 
The flowers are small and white, appearing 
two or three together, and are followed by a 
globular berry. The plant is grown in ordi- 
nary green-house culture, and is trained upon 
strings. It will grow well in window culture, 
especially if it can have an abundance of light, 
and when trained over a support of some kind 
soon covers it with luxuriant green. It may be 
propagated by dividing the root, but our florists 
generally raise it from the seed, which is freely 
produced by old plants, This matures in July, 
and is sown as soon as ripe. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The engraving gives 
some reduced branches and a portion of the 
plant of the natural size. The delicacy and 








for use in floral decorations, and it has an addi- 
tional good quality—it does not readily wilt. 
For making up floral wreaths for the hair it is 
superior to all other green, and large quantities 
are used for this 
purpose alone. 
It is sometimes 
used with fine 
effect to trim a 
white dress; be 

ing obtainable in 
long pieces, it 
readily forms a 
graceful tracery 
far superior to 
any embroidery. 

We think that 
the cuitivation of 
this plant for 
ornamental pur- 
poses must be 
peculiar to this 
country, as we 
do not find it in 
any of the Euro- 
pean plant cata- 
logues, or in the 
foreign works on 
floriculture. Lat- 
terly the florists 
near New York 
have engaged in 
the culture of 
this plant, some 
of them devot- 
ing whole houses 
entirely to it. 
The Myrsiphyl- 
lum bears cut- 
ting well, as new 
shoots spring up 
in great abun- 
dance after each 
cutting —_ back. 
We had a speci- 
men planted out in a somewhat protected 
place during the summer, which flourished 
luxuriantly. Judging from this it will not be 
necessary to keep it housed all the year around. 
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The Prickly Fruited Gherkin.—(Cucums 
Anguria.) 
ages 

There are a number of plants which were 
first introduced for ornamental purposes that 
were afterwards found to be eatable, and have 
become more or. less common articles of food. 
The tomato is a notable instance of this, and in 
a lesser degree the Martynia, Nasturtium, and 
others, have been promoted or degraded, as we 
choose to view it, from the flower garden to the 
kitchen garden. The Cucumis Anguria is found 
in the seedsmen’s catalogues (sometimes under 
the name of C. Arada), among the ornamental 
climbing plants. It has a pleasing foliage, and 
the fruit attracts attention from its singular 
form and yellow color when ripe. The fruit is 
of the size of a small egg, and attached to the 
vine by a very long stalk; its surface is rough- 
ened with numerous spiny projections, and is 
yellow, or sometimes pale green. The best 
succcess is had by starting the seeds in pots, 
and turning the plants out when the weather 
is warm. As a kitchen garden product the 
fruit is taken before its skin becomes hard. Its 
smell and taste resemble the common cucum- 
ber. Its main use is in pickling. In April, 





present plant to the Egyptian or Hairy Cucum- 
ber, Cucumis Chate, which is similar in shape 
and uses to the present one, but has the 
fruit very thickly clothed with coarse hairs, 





PRICKLY-FRUITED GHERKIN.—( Cucumis Anguria.) 
The Ailanthus as a Timber Tree. 
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The Agriculturist has been one of the few 
friends that the Ailanthus tree has had in this 
country, and we were glad to see, in looking 
over a recent “ Journal de? Agriculture,” that a 
French writer has made a strong appeal in its 
favor. Its rapid growth, utility of its timber, 
its hardiness, and the readiness with which it 
adapts itself to unpromising soils and localities 
are points which should strongly recommend it 
to planters. We are well aware of the ob- 
jection that is, and with reason, made to it—its 
unpleasant odor when in flower. This disa- 
greeable odor is given out by the staminate or 
the male tree only. A writer in the Horticul- 
turist singularly enough considers the two 
trees as distinct, and says: “I cannot but be- 
lieve that the common Ailanthus was introduced 
by mistake, and that those who brought it to 
this country intended to have introduced the 
tree which I have described "—referring to the 
fertile sex. If this writer should plant some of 
the seeds of the tree he so much praises, he 
would find that a large proportion of the re- 
sulting trees would be the offensive males, and 
that there was no “ mistake” about its introduc- 
tion. Where large trees are required in situa- 
tions where the odor would be objectionable, they 
can be grown from cuttings of the roots of the 
pistillate or female ones. For small posts, stakes, 
or other uses for which trees too young to have 
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blossomed will answer, they may be raised 
from the seed. Experiments made in France 
show the wood of the Ailanthus to have less 
density than that of the oak, and greater than 


that of the elm, while it is superior to either of | 


the two in elasticity and tenacity. The writer 
above referred to states, that he knows of 
Ailanthus planks which have been exposed to 
the weather for twenty-seven years, without 
shelter or paint, and that the wood is perfectly 


! 
i 
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cross-bar in the center, one near the bottom and 
another near the top. Slats are nailed to these 
pieces 18 inches apart, at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. At each of these slats a young tree, one 
year old from the bud or graft, is planted, 
Which will of course bring them 18 inches 


apart. The young trees are pruned by re- 
moving about one-third of their length, 


cutting back to a good bud to prolong the 


growth. The next season the growth is to be 
7" 





preserved. The same author _».- 4,» 
quotes instances in which the ._ MS 
wood has been used for agricul- 
tural implements, etc., and it 
neither warps nor cracks, The 
wood saws readily, and after- 
wards acquires great hardness 
under exposure to the air. In 
a former volume we cited in- 
stances in which it had been 
used for cabinet work, and gave 
a note from M. McCullough, who 
has found it one of the most 
available materials for vineyard 
stakes. A small plantation will 
keep up a supply of stakes, as, 
when cut off,a new growth springs up from 
the root. With all these facts in favor of the 
Ailanthus, and only one against it,—and that 
being one which, with a little care, can readily 
be avoided,—we suggest to those about to 
plant trees to give it a share of consideraton. 


——— 
May 4% 
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: Cordon Training of The Pear. 
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Our people are, as a general, thing, averse to 
what may be called the refinements of horti- 
culture. The training of fruit trees against 
walls, which is a necessity in Europe, is, fortu- 
nately useless here, unless one wishes to hide 
a bare space, and then we prefer to use some 
rapidly growing vine. Cordon training, as it is 
called, means training a tree to a simple stem, 
be it horizontal, upright, or inclined at some 
particular angle. While visiting the extensive 
grounds of Hovey & Co., at Cambridge, Mass., 

this autumn, we saw a 
successful specimen of 
training upon the sim- 

\, ple oblique cordon. This 
method of — training 
would be useful to those 
who have _ restricted 
grounds and wish to 
grow a number of va- 
rieties, to those who 
wish to have some horti- 
cultural pet with which 
to amuse themselves, as 
well as to those who 
have places where it is 
desirable to have a 
screen. It is not com- 
mended to persons who 
have an abundance of 
Jand, or to those who 
cannot give the proper 
» attention in caring for 
Fig. 1—TREE Two rears the trees. The oblique 

OLD. cordon was proposed by 
M. Du Breuil, of France, and is carried out by 
training the trees to a single stem, at an angle of 
45 degrees, upon a trellis made of wooden slats 
or furnished with wires. The trellis at Messrs. 
Hovey’s was of wood, and this, in our climate, 
would be more suitable and less troublesome 
than wire. The trellis is made about 10 feet 
high, with strong posts at suitable distances, a 





















| entirely from the uppermost bud, and all shoots 


| 




















which start from the other buds are pinched 
when they have made five or six leaves. At the 
close of the second year’s growth the tree will 
appear as in fig. 1, One-third of the new 
growth is again cut away, as shown by the line, 
and the stem the next year is again prolonged 
by extension from the upper bud, the side shoots 
being kept pinched in, and this treatment is fol- 
lowed until the tree reaches the top of the 
trellis. For the first two years of its growth 
at the trellis the tree is kept at an angle of 60 
degrees, but the third year it is inclined to 45 
degrees. Of course the tree must be kept well 
tied up to the slats of the trellis, and the pinch- 
ing must be carried on, to induce the formation 
of fruit-bearing spurs all along the stem. The 
engraving, fig. 2, shows a trellis filled with pear 
trees trained in oblique cordon, and indicates 
the manner in which the trees at each end are 
trained in order to properly fill the corners. 
We have given but a brief outline of the 
method, in order to bring it to the attention of 
those who wish to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages it offers. The details of pinching to 
induce fruitfulness, we defer until near the 
time for performing the operation. 
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Cutting and Preserving Cions. 
oe 
It is probable that the sooner cions are cut | 
after the leaves have fallen, the better. We | 
know that the vitality of the peach and other 
somewhat tender trees is impaired by severe 
cold, and we may infer that cions of the trees 
we consider hardy are, to say the least, in no 
wise benefitted by this exposure to the great 
variations of a northern winter. Cions should | 
be preserved at a temperature so low that the 
buds will not be induced to swell, and in a man- | 
ner that will not deprive them of their natural | 
moisture. At the same time they must not be | 
| 
| 





surrounded by an excess of moisture, which 
would induce decay.. These conditions are met 
in a rough way by burying the grafis in sand or 
earth which is only very slightly damp. The 
objection to this mode of preservation is, that 
the cions become covered with grit, which much 
annoys the person who sets them by dulling his 
knife. When bog-moss (Sphagnum) can be 
obtained, this will be found an excellent ma- 
terial with which to pack the cions in a box, 








t should be used very slightly moist. Saw. 
dust, which can be obtained almost everywhere, 
is equally good. Taken just as it comes from 
the mill, it is of the proper degree of dampness, 
and will preserve cions perfectly if used as a 
packing material. Where there are many ciong 
and they will not be needed during winter for 
root-grafting, they may be placed in a box 
which is to be only half or two-thirds full; 
cross-pieces are fastened upon the inside in such 
& manner as to prevent the cions from falling 
out when it is inverted. The box is then 
buried, upside down, in a place where water 
will not come in con- 
tact with the cions. In 
putting away grafts one 
cannot be too careful 
to prevent their losing 
their identity. Tie se- 
curely in bundles, and with each tie up a stick 
marked in such « manner as not to be obliterat- 
ed. Some take the precaution to cut away a 
portion of one or two of the larger cions, in 
order to obtain a flat surface on which numerals 
are cut with a knife, as shown in the engray- 
ing. A permanent record is of course kept 
of the varieties indicated by these numbers, 
—_—— et 9 a 
Have you any Grape Vines? 
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While enjoying an abundance of grapes this 
autumn, we have often wondered if any reader 
of the Agriculturist who owned or hired a piece 
of ground, no matter how small, was without 
this delicious fruit. If thereare any grape-less 
ones among our constituents, it is not that we 
have not in past seasons said sufficient about 
grapes. We have discussed varieties, and given 
the plainest possible directions for the enltiva- 
tion of the vine. We were accused of having 
the grape fever. It is a very good fever to have, 
and if it were contagious we should as a people 
be much better off. We would have every one 
plant a vine or vines, no matter whether they 
own the Jand on which they place them or not. 
An old friend of ours,.who changes his resi- 
dence almost every year, always plants vines in 
the yard of his new dwelling, and Jeaves them 
there for the benefit of those who may come 
after him. “The grape business has been over- 
done,” is now 2 common remark. In onésense 
it has been overdone. Those who with no 
knowledge of grape-growing, calculated the 
number of vines to the acre, and the number of 
pounds of fruit to the vine, and made large 
profits by the easy method of simple arithmetic, 
overdid the business. So those propagators 
who grew supplies of stock far in advance of 
the demand complain that the business is over- 
done. Still the fact remains, that not one-tenth 
of the people have an abundance of grapes, and 


a still less number have them from September 


until January. The grape-vine is the most ac- 


| commodating of plants. It can be kept down 
| close to the ground, or it may be made to reach 


to the eaves of the house. There is scarcely a 


| city or village yard which cannot support sever- 


al vines without inconveniently restricting 


the space. As for those who live on farms and 
have plenty of land, they can, if they will, have 
all that can be eaten in the family, and some to 
spare. The mail gives facilities for obtaining 
vines from a distance, and catalogues of prices 
are to be had of dealers for the asking. Wher- 
ever the autumn is long, they may be planted 
this month, but in severe climates spring is the 
preferable season. As to varieties, there is con- 
siderable choice, and it is also a point upon 
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which tastes differ. The Concord has been 
called the “ grape for the million,” and so far as 
large and certain crops of a not very superior 
fruit, go, it gives general satisfaction. The Dela- 
ware is a first-class variety, and succeeds in most 
localities. The Iona, not excelled in quality by 
any other grape, fails in some places, and is 
most excellent in others. Diana, Creveling, 
Walter, Alvey, and many others we might 
mention are good. The Eumelan is a compara- 
tively new sort, now attracting attention as an 
early grape. We have before spoken of the 
vigorous and healthy growth of the young vines, 
and the excellent character of the fruit. In 
order to put this novelty among grapes within 
the reach of our subscribers, it las been ar- 
ranged to supply it as a special premium, as 
will be seen by reference to another page. The 
vines of the Eumelan can, as there indicated, 
be obtained at reduced rates, or by the ex- 
penditure of a small amount of trouble in ob- 
taining subscribers by those who do not wish 
to pay the money for them. That we think 
that this is a grape which promises to become 
popular is shown by our offering it as a premium. 
At all events, let us have more grapes grown 
for family use. Those who grow for profit need 
not be urged to plant vines, but farmers and 
householders generally do need to give this mat- 
ter more attention. This is a branch of agricul- 
ture that is not likely to be soon “overdone.” 
_—o et De > - 


Two Pears Little Known. 


eas 

In the desire for novelties in fruits, we are apt 
to overlook the really good things we already 
have. In the long list of pears, there are 
many of great value that are known only to a 
few, for the reason that they have not been kept 
before the public. In looking over Messrs. 
Hovey & Co.’s large collection, we were struck 
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Fig. 1,—ADAMS PEAR. 
vith the number of excellent varieties which 
are now seldom heard of. We give drawings and 
descriptions of two of these, as we think they 
possess merits entitling them to be better known. 











Mass., who raised it from seed. The tree is 
vigorous and bears well. The fruit is large, and 
of the shape shown in the outline, fig. 1. The 
stalk is very generally set obliquely under a lip. 
The surface is uneven, pale yellow, often crim- 
son on the sunny side. The flesh white, very 


: 
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Fig. 2.—TEA PEAR. 


juicy, vinous and melting. This pear ripens in 
September with the Bartlett, to which it bears 
some resemblance in external appearance, 
though it is of a much better quality. We 
are informed that it is sometimes sold 
in the Boston market as the Bartlett. 
Tra.—This variety was raised in Mil- 
ford, Conn., from a seed found in a par- 
cel of tea, a circumstance which gave it 
itsname. The tree is vigorous and pro- 
ductive. The shape and average size of 
the fruit are given in fig.2. The skin is 
of a fine lemon yellow, with numerous 
small brown dots, the cheek is some- 
times reddish, but not so in our speci- 
mens. The flesh is very fine grained and 
melting. Downing classes it as “good to 
very good”—we incline to “very good,” 
and wonder why a fruit of such excel- 
lence should not be more frequently 
seen. It ripens early in September. 

\ no 
\ Notes from “The Pines,”—No, 7. 

\ = 

In introducing ornamental plants in- 
' to our grounds, we sometimes give quar- 
| ters to a troublesome customer. Most 
' who have had much to do with flowers 
remember the Calystegia pubescens, a sort 
/ of double Morning-glory. It is a beauti- 
/ ful vine, but woe to the garden where 


: it once gets a root hold. Many years ago 


it was in the yard of a house in which 
T lived in the city. I managed to keep 
it out of the borders with some success, 
but it fortified itself under the brick 
walks, and would shoot out at me from 
between the bricks. For two or three years 
I fought that thing, and now as I go by 
and see the spot covered by a large marble 
building, I feel an inward satisfaction that the 


| 
| 














Calystegia has got its quietus. I was reminded 
of this old enemy by a new one. The florists 
offer gopodium Podagraria variegata, and we 
planted a few small plants. It has very pretty 
variegated foliage. The plain form of it is 
known as Goats-beard, in Engiand, where it is 
considered one of the most obstinate of weeds; 
but it was hoped that this, being a “foliaged 
plant” as the florists will call variegated things, 
would behave itself. Hardy! of course it was, 
and how it did grow! This fall Iwas in a 
friend’s garden in Massachusetts, who called me 
to see his lawn, it was actually ruined by the 
/Egopodium, and I doubt if anything short of 
spading up and sifting the soil would ever get 
it out. This morning I dug up our four speci- 
mens, and a job it was, They had made un- 
derground runners over two feet long, thickly 
furnished with buds, and as tender asa potato 
sprout. It is to be hoped that no fragments 
of these shoots were left in the ground, for 
it is a weed compared with which the Cana- 
da Thistle is respectable. N. B.—We have 
no Afgopodium Podagraria variegata for sale. 





Have been selecting some Black Alders for 
planting in a contemplated shrubbery, There 
is a great difference in the fruitfulness of these, 
some of them being as fuil of berries as they can 
hold. We pay too little attention to the shrubs 
that are showy when in fruit. Fora real blaze 
of scarlet, nothing is equal to the Black Alder. 
I was disposed to smile when the English 
papers announced the discovery that Poke-weed 
was hardy. There is one just over the fence in 
a neighbor’s ground that would be a grand thing 
if set inalawn. It has numerous stalks, some 
eight feet high, and these are of a color and 
bloom that would vie with the richest purple 
plum, while the large drooping clusters of berries 
shine like jet. Whata pity it is so “common.” 

A friend writes that he wishes “ The Pines 
would say something about taking care of roses 
and other tender things.” Some timely notes 
were written Jast month, but were crowded out. 
It is now too late to say anything about most 
tender plants. If the Heliotropes, Lantanas, 
Lemon Verbenas, Scarlet Geraniums, and the 
like, are not in the cellar or other winter quar- 
ters, they are past remedy. But the monthly 
roses (China and Tea), are nearly hardy and 
continue to bloom for some weeks after the 
frosts have blackened the other things. I pro- 
pose to try Mr. Henderson’s plan of laying 
down and covering, which succeeds well in any 
soil not too retentive of moisture. A shallow 
trench is dug in which the plant is laid by bend- 
ing over; it is pegged down, and covered with 
sods placed grassy side up. Some litter should 
previously be put around the bushes to keep the 
soil from freezing, so that the operation can be 
postponed until the ground freezes. Around 
New York the middle of December is soon 
enough. Covering too early will lead to decay. 





Did you ever notice how the weeds get ready 
for winter? The perennial ones, such as Docks, 
Thistles, and Dandelions, etc., from this year’s 
seeds have grown into neat little plants witha 
rosette of leaves which lays close to the ground. 
In this condition they look very innocent, but 
just lift one of them and see what a root it has. 
Without making any show about if, it has been 
laying in an underground store of food, and as 
soon as warm Weather comes, it will push with 
astonishing vigor. It does no good to cut their 
heads off with a hoe at this time, for the leaves 
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have done their work. Nothing short of 
uprooting will be certain to destroy them. 





The sudden and unusual cold caught me in 
the midst of bulb planting, and put an effectual 
stop to operations in that 
line. It is much better to 
have bulbs in early, but I 
have planted them late in 
December with good suc- 
cess. Ranunculuses and 
Anemones, which can 
hardly be considered as 
bulbs, should be kept out 
of the ground as late as 
practicable. If planted too 
early, they are very apt to 
start if a few warm days 
come before winter sets in. 
The majority of those who 
cultivate bulbs in windows 
make a failure of it, simply 
because they will not wait 
until the bulbs have made 
abundant roots before they 
are brought into the warm 
room. The catalogues di- 
rect to plant three Hya- 
cinths in a pot. When the 
three are so accommoda- 
ting asto bloom all at the 
same time, the effect is 
very pretty, but this rarely 
happens; one will get 
much ahead of the others, 
or else one will lag so far 
behind that the rest will be 
out of flower by the time 
it gets ready to open. Last 
winter I put a lot of bulbs 
in a box of earth mixed 
with moss rubbish, kept 
them cool and dark until 
well rooted, and then 
brought them to the light 
in a back room. When 
the flowers were about to 
open the bulbs were taken 
up, the earth washed out 
of the roots without break- 
ing them, and then placed 
in pots of moss which was @ 
kept wet. This method 
is much preferable to 
growing the bulbs in moss 
altogether, or in water, as 
it produces well developed 
leaves and flowerstems, which are not usually 
found on plants nourished solely upon water. 
—a @ 

Sort-wooDED PLANTS AS STANDARDS. — 
Lantanas, Heliotropes, Lemon Verbenas, Ge- 
raniums, etc., are usually planted out in spring 
and allowed to grow in their own way, the ob- 
ject generally being an abundance of flowers. 
At the close of the season they are found to be 
too large and too unshapely to house, and they 
are left tobe killed by the frost. By proper 
care at the start and an occasional pruning dur- 
ing the summer, the plants can be grown as 
dense bushes or may form pleasing standards. 
Lantanas and Lemon Verbenas may be grown 
to a single stem 5 or 6 feet high the first season ; 
they are to be kept over the winter in the cellar, 
and the next spring the upper branches only 
are allowed to grow and form a head. These 
plants trained in this way make fine lawn speci- 
mens and will last for years. The oddest thing 
to grow in the form of a standard or tree is the 











Achyranthes, a now common purplish-crimson 
bedding plant. There was at the Horticultural 
Exhibition at Boston, this fall, one with a single 
stem about four feet high, with a regular 
spreading head, which was a noticeable object. 





A NEW FRENCH CURRANT—DR. BRETE,. 


A New French Currant—Dr. Brete. 
—<——— 


It is doubtful if we shall succeed in producing 
a currant superior in quality to the old Red 
Dutch. The Cherry and Versailles are greatly 
its superiors in size, but do not equal it in flavor. 
Each year some new sorts appear upon the 
catalogues, which, after a trial of a season or 
two, are found to be but repetitions of old or 
well-known varieties, or so much like them, 
that it is not worth while to keep them under 
distinct names. Mr. Wm. 8. Carpenter has for 
along time been engaged in testing the new va- 
rieties of French and Belgian currants, and 
thinks that among a large number there are a 
few that are of permanent value. Among 
the new sorts he places the Dr. Bréte at the 
head of the list. He has fruited it for four 
years, and says: “Bunch long, fruit of the 
largest size, and first quality. It is a prodigious 
bearer, producing twice as much fruit as any 
other currant in my collection.” The engraving 








is an exact representation of a bearing branch 
from one of Mr. Carpenter’s specimen plants 
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THE BEET AS AN ORNAMENTAL PLant.— 
Beets and Kale play an important part in the 
ornamental gardening of 
England. The winters of 
that country are so mild 
that these half hardy 
plants retain their beauty 
throughout the season, 
Beauty may scem a mig- 
placed adjective when ap- 
plied to these plants, but 
we have had specimens of 
variegated Kale that were 
really elegant in both form 
and color; though we did 
not know how much 
beauty there could be in 
the foliage of the Beet un- 
til Mr. William Chorlton, 
of Staten Island, brought 
ug some specimens of the 
recent improved varieties, 
Some of these were of the 
most intense green, with 
stalks of clear gamboge 
yellow, others were a finer 
purple than Perilla, with 
crimson stalks, and others 
presented foliage of various 
shades of red and purple. 
We expect to see the beet 
take rank in our gardens 
as an ornamental plant. 

aap be 

GRAPE CUTTINGS may 
be made as soon as the 
leaves fall,from wood ofthe 
present season’s growth, 
rejecting that imperfectly 
ripened. The cuttings are 
made of two eyes each, 
i, e., With an eye at the top 


and bottom. They are 
tied up in convenient 
bundles and put in a 
moist cellar or buried 


where they will not freeze, 
until the ground is ready 
inspring. “J. J. S.” is 
informed that planting the 
cultings where the vines 
are wanted is not practiced 
by good cultivators. The 
cuttings are started in a 
bed and the next fall the best vines selected and 
planted out, or they may be heeled-in until spring. 
—_—s 4 eee] @ ee 9 

THe CREEPING SAXIFRAGE, (Savifraga sar- 
mentosa,) sometimes called “ Beefsteak Plant,” 
is a very old-fashioned thing, but is neverthe- 
less a capital window plant. It will do best if 
grown in a hanging pot or basket, so that its 
singular runners may hang down. Though of 
modest color, its large pyramid of flowers is 
beautiful. It may be made to flower by keep- 
ing the runners pinched off. It isa good plant 
to cultivate in a cool room, as it will stand a 
moderate amount of freezing without injury. 
a @ Pee 

A Litac Bioomrne In Autumn.—The Bu- 
cyrus, O., Journal, gives an account of an ex- 
periment by a young lady who plucked all the 
leaves from a lilac bush, Inabout a month the 
shrub had pushed out new foliage and was in 
bloom. This is just what might have been 
expected, and nothing wonderful about it. 
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THE HOUSERIOLD. 


(ge For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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Home-made Fancy Baskets, 


——_o—— 


We have already given several illustrations of 
simple articles of use or ornament which could 
readily be made by boys and others, who are fond 
of using the knife. 


Recently we saw in the store 
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Fig. 1.—RUSTIC BASKET. 





of Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son, a rustic basket which 
struck us as being very pretty for one made of such 
rude materials, and we have had an engraving made 
The round bottom of the basket 


of it—figure 1. 





Fig. 2.—CARD BASKET. 


and its cross-shaped base are made of common soft 
pine; the sides of the basket are thin pieces cut 
from small branches, with the bark upon them; 
these, which are all of the same size and thickness, 





Fig. 3.— BOTTOM OF BASKET. 
are tacked to the bottom, and a hoop made of some 
flexible twig is put upon the outside at the bottom, 
and another on the inside near the top, and fastened 
by tacks. The ornamental work around the foot, 
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Fig. 4. SIDES. 
as well as the feet, is of bent twigs tacked in place 
while green, and allowed to dry there. A basket 
of this kind would serve for growing a few bulbs 
in moss, or it may be filled with the plants usually 
grown in hanging baskets, first lining it with moss. 








Fig. 5. 





It would not make an inelegant fruit dish. In fig- 
ure 2 is given one of the imported card-baskets, of 
a very simple pattern, and easily imitated. They 
are made of a very white wood, and each piece has 
a small, gaily-colored bird or flower in its center. 
Another and more elaborate one is given in figure 
8, which represents the bottom, and in 4 and 5, 
which show the side pieces of two different pat- 
terns. The side pieces are joined tothe bottom 
and to one another by means of small ribbons. 
Work of this kind, if made of white wood, like the 
holly, should be left untouched, but if colored 
woods are used, they may have a coating of boiled 
linseed oil to bring out the color and markings, 





The Management of Servants, 
BY MRS. H. C. B, 





In these days of trouble with servants, a little 
advice from one who is seldom obliged to make 
any change of domestics, may be of interest and ad- 
vantage, especially to young housekeepers.—Be 
dignified, with that true dignity, which it seems to 
me, should be a part of every Christian woman’s 
character. Sham dignity is of no use; a servant 
sees right through it if she knows anything.— 
Define your girl’s duties plainly. When she first 
comes to you, tell her what you wish her to do. If 
her work is to be heavy, let her understand it; do 
not represent it as very light, letting her think, in 
order to secure her, that she will have a great deal 
of time to herself.—Be just in your demands. Do 
not think that a girl must work all the time, be- 
cause you are paying her good wages and giving 
her her board. She will do better work and more 
of it, if she feels that you are willing that she shall 
have some time for herself.—Encourage her to 
employ her spare time usefully; but at the same 
time do not frown upon her going out some times. 
If a girl knows that you are willing she should 
visit her friends, she is not nearly so apt to get into 
the habit of running all the time, as if you were 
impatient with her and tried to prevent her going 
at all.—Help her by doing something for her which 
she cannot do herself, when you have the time to 
spare, or by teaching her something which she 
would like to know, as reading, writing, sewing, ete. 
—But do not help her in her ordinary work, if you 
wish to keep her a good servant. This may sound 
unfeeling, but it is not meant to be so. If your 
girl is sick, help her, but if she is simply in the 
habit of getting behind-hand, do not assist her in 
any way. If you have been just in the amount of 
work assigned to her, insist upon its being done at 
the right time and entirely by herself. I have seen 
many a good girl spoiled by being continually 
helped. I have now a most estimable lady in my 
mind, whose servants invariably become lazy and 
shiftless, although she herself is an excellent house- 
keeper. The difficulty is that she never leaves a 
girl to do a piece of work all by herself. 

For example: instead of telling her girl that set- 
ting the table is a part of her work, and expecting 
her always to do it, she puts on a few dishes her- 
self, then the girl a few more, as it happens; and, 
when the meal is ready, there is almost always the 
necessity of calling for several things that have 
been forgotten. Ifthe girl were taught to be care- 
ful, and to feel that she would have no one to help 
her, the work would be done better. If there is 
anything about your girl that you do not like, tell 
her of it kindly, but plainly. Never hesitate for fear 
of offending—have your girl understand that you 
are not inthe least dependent upon her, but that 
you would not keep her, if she did not endeavor to 
please you. The Irish, as a race, like plain speak- 
ing.—Talk to your girl moderately of her own af- 
fairs, or of anything that will interest her, at the 
same time be instructive; but do not condescend 
to gossip with her, by talking of your own private 
affairs, or those of your neighbors. Check any 
tendency in her to comment upon the faults and 
failings in others.—Pay her wages at regular inter- 
vals; advise her as to the use of her money, and to 
invest what she does not need in some safe way. 

I do not pretend to affirm that a7 servants would 





be made good, by their employers acting upon 
these suggestions ; but I do think that the mistress 
is often very much in fault, sometimes in one of the 
particulars I have mentioned, sometimes in an- 
other, and often in all, and more; and I feel con- 
fident that, if there were more women, who made 
it a Christian duty to be good mistresses, there 
would be more good servants. 
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Chicken Croquettes.—Mr. A. W. Harri- 
son, the efficient Secretary of the Penn. Horticul- 
tural Society, is a manufacturer of flavoring ex- 
tracts, and in the Catalogue of his productions, 
gives several recipes for preparing delicacies. 
Among these is one for Chicken Croquettes, which, 
in Philadelphia, are highly prized for evening par- 
ties and other entertainments ; that they are most 
excellent we can testify from experience. ‘ Boil 
one medium-sized chicken in as little water as possi- 
ble until tender; remove, and reduce the broth 





down to a cupful, which will be a jelly when cold. ~ 


Chop ‘the meat,—rejecting the skin,—as fine as 
possible. Chop fine half a shallot, fry it with two 
ounces of butter, add a tablespoonful of flour, stir 
half a minute, add the meat and broth, a half tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley, half a sweet- 
bread, or as much calves’ brain, previously boiled 
tender, salt, pepper, and a few drops of Extract of 
Nutmeg, stir two minutes, take from the fire, add 
the yolks of two raw eggs, mix well until it is a 
gelatinous mass. Spread on a dish, and when en- 
tirely cold, mould into forms, of one heaping table- 
spoonful each, shaped like a sausage, a biscuit, or 
a small sugar loaf; dip into beaten egg, and roll in 
bread crumbs twice, fry gently in boiling lard, and 
serve on a napkin, with sprigs of parsley. Care 
should be used in frying to prevent falling to pieces.”’ 
As shallots are not always obtainable, a piece of 
onion the size of a hickory nut may be substituted. 
Our own notions would lead us to omit the sweet- 
bread and its substitute. 
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A Few Words to the “ Men Folks,” 


BY MRS. H. M. ROBINSON, COLUMBIA CO., PA. 

The article in the Household Department for 
October, under the head ‘‘ An Overworked Farm- 
er’s Wife,” is far too true a picture of many farm- 
ers’ wives’ daily lives. I wish every man who has 
a wife, and reads the “ Agriculturist,’”> would take 
that piece and sit down and carefully read it over, 
and see how much it differs from the history of the 
labors his wife hasto perform. I think nine out 
of every ten, will find that all the things mentioned 
there have to be done in their homes, and yet they 
never thought their wives had so very much to do. 
No matter how busy their wives may be, until 9 or 
10 o’ clock at night—running first this way,then that, 
to do something to make them and their families 
more comfortable, and then being broken of their 
rest night after night for months, perhaps years, 
with cross children—they think it is n’t like men’s 
work! “If women had to hold the plow, and swing 
the scythe, in the hot sun, they’d see a difference 
between it and sitting in the house in the shade.” 

But, husbands, allow me to ask you a few ques- 
tions and you may answer them when you have had 
enough experience in “women’s work”? to be able 
to give just answers. Which would you prefer— 
holding the plow all day, or doing the many chores 
you know have to be done every day in every house, 
many times with a child in your arms, and then to 
be kept up and down with the child all night, with 
no hope of rest until it is large enough to know 
better than to cry? Which do you think requires 
the most steps, patience, and labor—to raise twenty- 
five bushels of potatoes, or, to bring them from the 
cellar, a few quarts at a time, and pare, wash, cook, 
and serve them? To raise an acre of wheat—or 
bake it into bread, a few loaves at a time, when 
every loaf requires at least six or eight hours’ care- 
ful watching and tending to fit it for the table? 
Which requires the most skill—to get the milk into 

Le milk-pail, or to go through the several process- 
es required to make the peculiar “rosy” flavored 
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butter, your wife sets before you? And then after 
you have sent it to market and received five or ten 
cents more per pound for it than the market price, 
because she took such extra pains with it, what 
share of the pay are you willing to give her to spend 
as she thinks best ? When there is an extra week’s 
work on hand, how willing are you to pay out a 
few dollars of her hard earnings to secure help for 
her? When you want an extra hand in the field, 
does she object because it will cost two or three 
times as much as it would to secure the same 
xmount of help for her? And when there are three 
or four “ men folks”’ in the house, do they complain 
if she calls on them to help her do a few chores ? 

Do you see that your wife’s health is gradually, 
but surely giving way, and that when it is once 
gone it can never be restored? Do you realize that 
the time is coming when you will pay for all this 
short-sightedness in the way of doctors’ bills, 
nurses, and hired help? When your wife is laid in 
her last resting place, and it is too late, you would 
be willing to give all you possess if it would bring 
her back to your home! There are thousands of 
farmers’ wives to-day, killing themselves with hard 
work, because both they and their husbands think 
they cannot afford to hire help ia the house; but 
they will see the time when they would be willing 
to give large sums to have their wives’ health 
back again, but it will be when it is too late. 

NowI am going to say a few words to your 
wives, but when you have read them don’t say 
“ Pshaw, that’s easy enough done,” and think it is 
not necessary for her to have any help, for it is 
much more difficult to perform the duties I shall 
mention htre, than you suppose, besides the dozens 
of chores to be done every day, that I shall not 
think of; but whenever she calls on you or one of 
the other ‘‘men”’ for help, be sure she receives it, 
and my word for it, vou will not be sorry in the end. 

The woman from Oregon says, after naming some 
of her trials, and asking many questions, which 
you can read by referring to the Oct. No., ‘‘ Now 
if any one will tell me all these things I shall be 
very thankful.” 

Tshall not attempt to tell her all those things, 
but will try to tell her how I think I would do; 
and I have had some experience in doing both dairy 
and house-work alone, but not with quite so much 
of a family as she has. 

The more there is to be done in a house, the 
more necessary it is that there should be a system 
—a time for everything, and everything in its time. 

If I had the work of adairy and family to do, 
“besides waiting upon three men and an occasional 
hired man,” I would arrange my work something 
in this manner; I would not skim milk but once 
aday. There is but little if any difference in the 
quantity or quality of butter made from cream 
skimmed from milk just “turned,” or after it is 
“thick,” and the butter comes much better if the 
cream is taken from the milk and mixed together 
to stand awhile, before churning ; it will all become 
sour alike, and will all come at the same time. 

I should detail one of the “three men folks” for 
my own use every morning until breakfast, or until 
the churning was done, and the wood-box and 
water-pails filled. They may complain that they 
haveu’t time to do these chores, but if they have 
not you certainly have not. 

The first thing in the morning, I would put the 
eream in the churn and set one of the men to churn- 
ing, (it is better to have the same one every time) ; 
then work and pack butter, and set pans for the 
morning’s milk, so that when the men come with 
it they can strain it with little trouble, and take 
the empty pail wherever you want them to wash 


? it. Then I would put over my breakfast ; the potato 


kettle where it is very hot, and my spider of meat 
_where it is not so hot, and by the time you have 
the children dressed, and table set, the breakfast 
and churning will be done, and all hands ready to 
enjoy the meal; but before sitting down, do not 
forget to put an extra stick of wood in the stove, 
and a good supply of dish-water where it will heat. 
Breakfast over, clear away the dishes, and wash 
and salt your butter, and wash the churn and 
breakfast dishes, sweep dining-room and kitchen, 





and stir up beds, and you are ready for the day’s 
business, and it ought not to be later than cight 
o’clock. By this time you should have decided 
what you will have for dinner, so that when the 
proper time comes you will be ready to prepare it. 

Immediately after dinner, skim all the milk that 
will need skimming before the next day, and set 
pans for the evening’s milk, so the men can strain 
it; and if you work your butter twice, work the 
morning’s churning, and when the pans are washed 
and set away you can bid good-by to the dairy work 
for the day. When you have finished making your 
beds, pick up all bits of straw or coarse dirt that 
may be scattered on the floor, and in this way you 
can prevent the need of sweeping more than once 
aweek. Before going to bed, see that potatoes and 
meat are all ready for the kettle and spider. 

I would wash on Monday, bake Tuesday, iron 
Wednesday, mend Thursday, do my general baking 
Friday, and Saturday give the house a good 
thorough sweeping and dusting, and wash conspicu- 
ous spots from the paint. Saturday morning I 
would change the bed linen, and in the afternoon 
wash and dress myselfand children in clean clothes, 
and put all soiled clothes in tubs in the wash-room ; 
the brown and dirtiest by themselves in one tub, 
and the white or cleaner ones in another. When 
the men get through with their work, which should 
be early on Saturdays, have them wash and change, 
and then put their clothes with the others. Have 
the boiler filled with good soft water, and soap 
enough to make a pretty good “suds,” and while 
you are doing your dinuer work on Sunday,have the 
boiler set on till the water is warm (not hot), and 
pour it over the clothes in the tubs, and Iet them 
stand till morning. You will be surprised to see 
what a help it is to the washing to have the clothes 
all picked up, and the dirt soaked loose. I have 
tried both this way, and letting the clothes lie in 
the closet till Monday morning, and I really think 
it makes half the difference in the work of getting 
them clean. On Sunday go to church, and take 
all the rest you can. 

When coffee is used daily, it saves trouble to 
grind and settle a quantity at atime. Use one 
whole egg for every pint of ground coffee, stir well 
together, and bottle for use. I find a self-sealing 
fruit jar very convenient for this purpose. 

If your sewing is more than you can get along 
with, in justice to yourself, select some of the 
most difficult pieces and hire them done. It will 
cost you something, but if you try to do it your- 
self it will be far more expensive in the end. 

When you have company just to spend the after- 
noon, give them as much of your time as possiile. 
On your general baking day, bake as much cake as 
you willneed during the week, and put it ina 
covered stone jar ina cool place. Then when your 
company comes give them a good cup of tea, bread 
and butter, a piece of your cake, and ove kind of 
fruit. If you can give them more of a variety with- 
out trouble, well and good, but if not do not worry 
yourself about it, for sensible people will prefer 
your company to your extra victuals. If you have 
company to stay a longer time, probably they will en- 
joy your society in the kitchen as well as anywhere, 
and expect to receive such fare as your time and 
means will allow you to provide. 
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Hints on Cooking, Etc. 
ee 

Bread Making. — “Julia,” Greenwood, 
Mo., sends the following: Take 1 quart of butter- 
milk, bring to a boil, and scald enough flour to 
make a stiff sponge ; after it is cool enough put in 1 
pint of yeast, stir well, and let rise over night. 
The first thing in the morning pourin 1 pint boiling 
water or sweet milk,and make up the bread in half 
an hour. Let the bread rise 3 hours and make into 
loaves. Mix with sweet milk or water....Another 
way: Pare and slice about 1 quart of potatoes, and 
boil and mash well; when cool enough for yeast, 
if too thick, thin with the water the potatoes were 
boiled in, stir in a few spoonfuls of flour and the 
yeast; let rise over night, or if in a hurry it will 
do to startin the morning; and make up the bread 
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about 9 o'clock, This quantity will make 6 org 
loaves. Bread needs more kneading than many 
suppose, it makes it whiter to work the dough 
down once after it rises. 

Curing Hiams.—The following is com. 
municated by Mr. Geo. A. Griffin, who has lone 
practiced this method of curing with excellent 
results. As soon as the animal heat is well out, 
rub the pieces on every part with salt and lay them 
on a shelf or in a box or barrel, as convenient, for 
one weck. Then rub with finely pulverized galt. 
petre (1 oz. to a 20 Ib. ham), and immediately 
follow with another dressing of salt as at first, 
Repeat at the end of 2nd, 3d, and 4th week the rub. 
bing with salt alone. At the end of 5 weeks, wash 
in warm water, hang to dry for 24 hours, and smoke, 


Spiced Heef,—Mrs. L. A. G. Chop finethe 
tough ends of two very large beefsteaks, and a 
piece of raw suct about as large as half an egg, 
season With pepper and salt, and a little dried sum- 
mer savory ; thenadd 2 well beaten eggs, with about 
a half pint of dry bread rolled fine, or as much 
rolled crackers; 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of sweet 
cream, and a piece of fresh butter as large as an 
egg, make into a long roll with flour enough to 
keep it together, put into a baking pan with drip- 
ping as large as half an egg, and water enough to 
keep from burning. Bake as you would a roasting 
piece of beef; when cold slice thin for the table. 
Some eat it with vinegar. 

Mince Pies.—Mrs. L. 
of chopped, boiled meat, 2!¢ pints of chopped 
apples, 11g pints of sugar, 3¢ of a pint of vinegar, 
1g pint of the broth in which the meat was boiled, 
A large lg pint of raw beef suct finely chopped, 
pint of brandy with half a pound of raisins, secded 
and cut in half, 5 tablespoonfuls of ground cinna- 
mon, and 34 of a tablespoonful of ground cloves. 
Mix all well together, and put imto the crust and 
bake. It is well to only putin half the brandy 
when you mix it, then put one or two tablespoon- 
fuls in each pie just before itis baked. This quanti- 
ty will make six pies. 

Pumpkin Pies.—By Mrs. L.A.G. One 
quart of sifted pumpkin, beat 9 or 10 eggs, yolks 
and whites together, stir them well into the pump- 
kin, add 4 even tablespoonfuls of ground ginger, 
24g tablespoontuls of ground cinnamon, 1 even tea- 
spoonful or less of salt. Stir all well together, 
then add 2 quarts of sweet milk, and make about 
Bake with onecrust. This 


A.G. Take 119 pints 


as sweet as for custard. 
will make 4 pies. 
Recipe for Sponge Calke.—By Mrs. 
G. B., Hicksville, L I. 1 pound of sugar, 144 pound 
of flour, 9 ergs, the juice of ene lemon, and grated 
rind, and a pinch of salt. The yolks of the eggs 
and the sugar should be beaten together, the whites 
separately. The whole should then be put to- 
gether, the juice of the lemon added last. No soda 
or cream tartar should ¢o into sponge cake as it 
makes it dry. The lemon is very essential, not only 
for the flavor, but to make it light. The quicker 
it is beaten together, and putin the oven the better 


it is. The oven should be pretty hot. 


Carrot Pies, Mary M. Clark, Kansas City, 
Mo., says: ‘‘Sclect Orange carrots, scrape and 
boil them and press through ascive; to a pint of 
the pulp add one quart of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one grated nutmeg 
and sugar to taste. Other spices may be added if 
desired. Bake in one crust. 

Washing Fluid Wanted.—Some of 
our correspondents ask if there is any compound 
which is useful as an aid in washing. Will those 
who have satisfactorily used washing fluids give us 
some account of them ? 


Veal Omelette.—Mrs. L. A. G. 3 lbs. of 
chopped veal, 2 eggs beaten; 1 tablespoonful of 
sweet cream, 1 tablespoonful of salt, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of ground pepper, 6 tablespoonfuls of rolled 
crackers, 1 teaspoonful of thyme or summer 
savory. Make intoa long roll, put into a dripping 
pan with water enough to Keep from burning. 
Bake well, Some add a slice of salt pork chopped, 
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Magicians’? Tricks. 

An exhibition by an expert performer of slight-of-hand, 
or legerdemain,—which is the French for the same 
thing—is exceedingly amusing. Things are disposed of 
in a wonderful manner, to appear in a manner equally 
strange. Handkerchiefs are cut up and burned, to reap- 
pear whole from the ashes. A watch is pounded up ina 
mortar, and the pieces fired from a pistol, and the watch 
appears whole and in good order in some out-of-the-way 
place. Some of these tricks display a great amonnt of 
ingenuity in contriving, and skill in executing them. 
Of course, they are all illusions, but they are interesting 
as showing how readily our senses can be deceived. We 
know a distinguished professor who takes pains to visit 
such performances, for the purpose of exercising his 
acuteness in finding out how the tricks are done. The 
performer makes a great deal of talk, and is constantly 
trying to fix the 04 
attention of the 
spectator’s upon 
some unimpor- 
tant thing, while 
heis doing some- 
thing which he 
would not have 
seen. One of the 
most common 
tricks called the 
dice trick, will 
show how a large 
class of these ae 
deceptions are TRICK WITH DICE. 
played. The performer has a large dice which he 
places in a hat to show that it will go into it, and then 
takes it out again. The dice is puton the table and 
covered with a leathern case, and then is told to pass into 
the hat. Upon lifting up the case there is nothing of the 
dice to be seen, but upon turning over the hat, it is there. 
The trick when seen for the first time by those not famil- 
jar with such matters, is surprising. The engraving shows 
how itis done. The dice has a tin cover which fits it 
exactly, and is painted like the real one, the real dice and 
the false one over it are placed in the hat together, and 
when the performer appears to take it out again he only 
slips off the false, and leaves the solid one in the hat, 
The false one or cover appears to the spectators to be 
solid, as itis held so that the bottom cannot be seen. The 
leathern cover is placed over this. When the cover is 
lifted the performer slightly squeezes its sides and lifts 
the false dice at the same time, and there appears to 
be nothing under it. Both the interior of the false dice 
and that of the cover should be painted black. The en- 
graving shows the true and false dice, the hat and cover. 
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The Doctor’s Talks—About Make 
img a Hire, 

The methods of making a fire that I have already de- 
scribed, all passed out of use long ago—probably before 
any of the boys and girls who read this were born. Now 
that I come to describe the methods at present in use— 
every one of you has guessed that I mean friction match- 
es—TIfind a difficulty. I have to speak of phosphorus, a 
substance so remarkable that it is not easily described, 
and so dangerous to handle, or to have anything to do 
with, that I cannot advise you to get a piece and examine 
it for yourselves. Yet every boy and girl always carries 
a considerable amount of this very dangerous and poison- 
ous article about, and even takes it to bed with them. 
“Where?”? In your bones. Bones are half their 
weight—more or less, in different animals and different 
bones—of phosphate of lime, and this, to speak in round 
numbers, is about one-fifth 
of its weight of phosphorus. 
The phosphorus is got out 
of the bones by a very com- 
plicated chemical process, 
= which could not be sasily ex- 
~e plained. The material as 
it comes tous is in sticks 
" somewhat larger than a lead 

pencil, and if fresh, it looks 
much like sticks of barley candy, and is so soft that it 
can be cut witha knife. What is the strangest thing 
about it is the ease with which it takes fire. A slight 
rubbing will inflame it, and if exposed to the hot weath- 
cr of summer, will take fire at once. You sce Iwas right 
in saying that phosphorus was a dangerous thing, and 
you have wondered how it is kept and handled. It 1s 
kept under water, and it is cut under water. Many per- 
sons have been badly burned by handling it, and I recol- 
Ject of a fire which was cansed by it. The tin-can in 
which the phosphorus was kept becamo rusty, and the 
water gradually leaked out; when warm weather came 






Fig. 1.—BLOCK MATCHEs. 
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on, the phosphorus caught fire, and much damage was 
done. Phosphorus was discovered 200 years ago, but it 
is within my recollection that people found out how it 
could be made useful in preparing matches with which 
to make a fire. One of the earliest ways of using it, was 
to place some phosphorus and wax in a bottle which was 
set in warm water until the two melted, the bottle was 
then turned around so that 
on cooling; the mixture 
would cover the inside of the 
bottle likea coat of varnish. 
A common sulphur match 
being thrust into the bottle, 
and pulled out again brought 
out alittle phosphorus which 
took fire, and thus lighted the match. After a while the 
phosphorus was applied to the ends of matches, and to 
do this it had to be so prepared that it would only take 
fire bya smart rub. The first step was to powder the 
phosphorus. You will wonder how a waxy substance 
which takes fire so readily can be powdered. The phos- 
phorus if dropped into hot water will melt. If a bottle 
containing hot waterand melted phosphorus be shaken 
violently until cold, the phosphorus will be in a fine 
powder. The powdered phosphorus was mixed with 
gum water or glue, a little saltpetre orchlorate of potash ; 
and with this mixture the ends of sulphur matches were 
tipped. When dry they would ignite by rubbing them 
against any hard substance. Since the original friction 
matches or ‘loco-focos,”’ as they were first called, were 
invented, various improvements have been made not 
only in the composition but their shape. Some of the 
early matches were made in blocks ‘like that shown in 
figure 1; the block was sawed in two directions, but not 
quite through, and the matches were left joined together 
at one end, and were separated by breaking them off as 
wanted. Another style was to have the wood sawed like 
a comb, as in figure 2. This was an improvement on the 
block style. Now the best matches are made from round 
sticks neatly made by machinery. When we compare 
the ease with which one can get a fire, by a slight blow 
of our common matches, with the laborious method of 
the savage with his two pieces of wood, or even with the 
flint and steel, we can see that great improvements have 
been made. Indeed, many of our conveniences of life 
which are so common to us that we scarcely give them a 
thought, are as much better than those of our grandpa- 
rents as the friction match is superior to the flint and 
steel. Our ways of getting afire are now very easy, but 
it must*be remembered that the danger of accidental fires 
is much increased. No trouble could come of the flint 
and steel, but carelessness with matches has destroyed 
many a dwelling. Never leave a match lying about loose, 
Dut while you regard it as a friend, remember that it can 
be a dangerous enemy if some accident wakes up the 
power that sleeps in the little matter upon its tip. More- 
over recollect that the substance upon the ends of the 
matches is a deadly poison when taken into the stomach, 
and see that they are carefully kept ont of the reach 
of children too young not to know the serious results 
that might follow from putting them into their mouths, 








Fig. 2.—caARD MATCHES. 





A Pleasing Whirligig. 

Here is achance for boys who like to exercise their 
skill in toy-making. The central figure, 1, shows the toy 
complete. It is a handle which supports two wind-mills 
or crosses, just as you choose to call them. A string 
runs through the handle and fastens to a button at the 
lower end; by pulling out the string the mill revolves ; 
the string goes back again, and is to be pulled out again, 
and so bya series of pulls the arms will revolve very 
rapidly. Figure 2 
shows the hanéle. It 
has at its top a large 
hole, and cresswise 
of this another hole, 
through which pass- 
es the shaft or picce 
which hoids the 
two mills; bcsides 
this, it has a cmall 
hole throughout its 
whole length through 
which the * string 
runs. One of the 
mills or crosses is 
shown in figure 38. 
The whole thing be- 
ing put together, and 
the string wound up 
on the shaft, a pull 
at the string unwinds it and causes the crosses to 
go around, these get so much momentum, cr head-way as 
the boys say, that they keep on moving after the string is 
unwound, and have force enough to wind it up again, 
though in a different direction from what it was before; 
the next pull reverses the motion, and so on. If the arms 
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are of some dark color with white spots on them, the 
effect will be all the more pleasing. A toy like this 
would be a nice thing for an ingenious boy to make for a 
holiday present to some of his younger friends. : 


Making Collections, 


Many boys and girls take a fancy to make collections 
of something. Some collect postage stamps, others 
coins, and we have seen very large collections of buttons 
in which there were no two alike. The desire to make 
as large a collection as possible, without regard to any- 
thing else, we do not approve of; but it is very pleasing 
to see young people collecting specimens which shall 
teach them something. A collection of postage stamps 
made for the sake of getting the greatest possible num- 
ber, is of no more use than so many pieces of newspaper ; 
but if one will read about the country to which each 
stamp belongs, then something interesting and useful 
may come of this postage stamp mania. So with coins— 
collections of which, at least the foreign ones, very few 
young people are able to make. These can lead to his- 
torical studies. After all, we prefer much to see young 
folks take to collecting natural objects. Those of you 
who live in the country can find an abundance of things 
more interesting than postage stamps, or even coins. 
We once saw a large collection—we have forgotten how 
many specimens, of all the different kind of beans—a 
dozen or so of each kind put in a neat little paper tray, 
and correctly named. A nice collection would be all the 
different kinds of wheat—indeed, we should much like 
to have such a collection ourselves. Then how interest- 
ing it would be to have specimens of the seeds of every 
kind of troublesome weed. The eye having become 
accustomed to the appearance of these seeds, would be 
able to detect them at once among seed grain, or other 
kinds of seeds. Another collection we would suggest to 
the older boys, is one of all the native woods of the farm, 
or the neighborhood; very few people know any but the 
larger kinds of wood. A collection with specimens to 
show the bark, the end of the wood and the grain would 
be something worth looking at. Then there are the in- 
sects which are injurious to crops, which would make 
not only a useful but a really handsome collection, and 
would lead to a study and close observation of the habits 
of the insects. Of course, one will take a faucy to one 
thing and one to another. and in a family of several boys 
and girls, a museum may be formed which will be worth 
showing to others. Those who are old enough to study 
plants, minerals, insects, etc., will, of course, make col- 
lections of specimens to illustrate these studies. Our 
object was to suggest something that seemed to us better 
worth doing than accumulating postage stamps or buttons. 


New Puzzies to be Answered. 





No. 364.—A quotation from Shakespeare. 


No. 365. Arithmetical Problem.—Mr. Jones having 100 
yards of earth to dig, A offers to dig it for one dollar per 
yard, but just as Jones is about accepting A’s offer, B 
comes along and says he will dig it for 75 cents per yard. 
Jones, by way of compromise, tells both A and B to go 
to work, but that each must only dig as many yards, at 
his rate, as will give each the same amount of money. 
How many yards must each dig, and what is the amount 
that each should receive ? 





No. 366. IJlusivated Re@us.—A well-known truth poeti- 
cally expressed. ‘ 
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MR. CRANDALL’ 


Few men have afforded more pleasure to young people 
than Mr. Crandall, who invented the Building Blocks, 
which we described and figured when they first appeared. 
They are made so that the ends lock into each other, and 
the structures built of them not only do not fall down, 
but are so strong that they may be lifted and car- 
tied about, As a toy they are nearly perfect, and their 
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S DREA M.—Drawn sy F. BEARD.—2£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


great excellence is owing te the care given by the inven- 
tor in contriving the machinery to make them, and to 
make them just right. Mr.C. has his mind so much 
upon Building Blocks, that one of our artists is disposed 
to think that he dreams of them, and has represented in 
the above engraving what he supposes Mr. C. saw in 
the dream from which he has just awoke. We rather 


suspect that the artist has some time in his life read the 
amusing travels of Gulliver ; as he has iniroduced a large 
number of Liliputian people who are at work bombard- 
ing and attacking in various ways the ingenious in- 
ventor, from fortifications, and by means of scaling- 
ladders, etc., made from his own Building Blocks. 
Orange Judd & Co. have them. See advertisement pages. 
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The New York Sun ;—Its Rise, Progress, 
Character, and Condition. 


BY OLIVER DYER. 


On Tuesday morning, the third day of September, 1833, 
the New York Sun first rose, from a dingy office at No. 
922 William street, upon the inhabitants of New York 
City. It did not then, as now, “shine for all, price two 
cents ;”’ but shone for only a limited number, at one cent 
ashine, and was rathera feeble bant- 





The daily circulation of the New York Sun is now 
considerably over 70,000 copies; but for convenience 
sake, we will call it only 70,000. And the problem is, 
how shall %0,000 Suns be produced every morning before 
breakfast, and laid on our breakfast tables for two cents 
a@ copy? 

A stupendous piece of business, not only in its totality, 
but also in every onc.of its details; and that the reader 
may understand how this business is brought to pass, 
we will in the first place state how the Sun is made, and 





This | is situated on the third floor, and consists of a 
suite of four spacions rooms, forming an L, fronting on 
Printing House Square, and running along Frankfort 
street, the whole depth of the building, from front to 
rear. We enter the rear room, which is occupied by the 
reporters and editorial attachés of the Sun office—all 
young men, full of vitality and enthusiasm, who love 
their work and are prond of their paper. They shirk 
nothing, but are always ready to start for Coney Island or 
California, for Alaska or Australia; to take part in a rail- 

road collision or a steamboat explo- 





ling, diminutive in size and measley 
of countenance; but so, also, at his 
birth was George Washington. 

It is almost, if not quite impossible 
for a New Yorker of the present day, 
who was not an inhabitant of the city 
thirty-six years ago, to form any idea 
of the New York upon which the Sun 
rose on that Tuesday morning in Sep- 
tember, 1833. There was not onJy no 
Central Park then, but there was not 
even a Madison Square, or a Madison 
Avenue, or a Union Square, or a Fifth 
Avenue. There wasno Croton Water; 
sixpenny dinners were all the go 
among the million; and two jurors 
were fined ten dollars each for falling 
asleep during the trial of a cause in 
the Supreme Court. General Jackson 
was then in the first yearof his second 
Presidential term, and the United 
States Bank war was raging with con- 
suming ferocity. So fierce were par- 
tisan animosities, and so petty the 
notions of even intelligent people, that 
in some cases Whigs refused to pur- 
chase their groceries of Democrats, 
and Democrats would not buy their 
dry goods from Whigs. James Watson 
Webb discharged old Uncle McKee, a 
veteran type-setter, from the office of 
the Courier and Enquirer because the 
old man sympathized with General 
Jackson, and then came out with a 
justificatory editorial in which he said 
“We wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, thet whenever we shall have 
occasion to reduce the force in this 
office, the reduction will be made from 
the ranks of those who differ from us on 
questions of national importance !”” 

Can any man imagine the cditor of a 
metropolitan journal of the present 
day inquiring into the politics of a 
compositor in his office? or conceive 
it possible for 2 man of ordinary de- 
cency thus to advertise his partisan 
folly and petty vindictivenes? No, thanks to the Inde- 
pendent Press (of which the Sun was the pioneer and 
the Herald a mighty member) and to Horace Greeley more 
than toany other man in Amcrica, the day for the exhib- 
ition of such revolting folly has passed, never more to 
return so long as the Sun shall shine. 








Benjamin H. Day, printer, was the fonnder of the New 
York Sun. Mr. Day has been dead many years, as has 
also his successor, Moses Y. Beach. Mr. Beach laid the 
foundation of the Sun’s permanent growth and fortune. 
He was a man of sagacity and enterprise; and before 
tlie day of railroads and telegraphs, he made pony ex- 
presses and carrier pigeons do the work of steam and 
lightning as far as energy and skill could compass such 
results with such means. After his death, the work 
which he had so well begun, was assumed, and carried on 
by his sons until within a recent period. 


But the Sun of the past is a thing of the past; and it 
is of the Sun of to-day—the Sun not of local but of 
national repntation, owned by the SUN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, and edited by CHAaRLEs A. 
Dana, that we set out to write. 


The Sun Company was organized in 1867, and pur- 
chased the Sun Newspaper in January, 1868. The paper 
was issned for a few wecks from the old Sun office 
at the South-west corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, 
and until the old Tammany Hall building, at the corner 
of Frankfort and Chatham streets, which had been pur- 
chased by the Company, could be transformed into the 
model newspaper office which is accurately pictured to 
the eye, by the cnt above. This edifice was completed in 
the month of January, 1868; the Sun was immediately 
thereafter removed thither, and it now daily radiates its 
beams from the old site which was aforetime wont to 
glow with the camp-fires of the Red Men of Tammany, 
who themselves did glow with the fire-waters of the pale- 
faces, and dance the war-dances of their people with 
aboriginal exhilaration and agility. 











carried on, and describe the machinery and the mystery 
of its manufacture. 

When one enters the first-floor corner door of the 
spacious and elegant edifice, which is represented by the 
preceding cut of the New York Sun Building, he finds 
himself in 

THE PUBLICATION OFFICE 


of the establishment. This is a spacious room with lofty 
ceiling, runuing the whole depth of the building. It is 
divided into a front and rear office by a counter stretch- 
ing across the centre, from side to side. In the front 
office are desks at which advertisers can write or modify 
their advertisements. One can hardly enter this office 
at any hour between 8 o’clock in the morning and 10 at 
night, without finding it alive with employeés and cus- 
tomers. There is a constant rush of persons bring- 
ing advertisements, and coming for answers to ad- 
vertisements, and calling to purchase the Sun or to sub- 
scribe for it, and seeking information or briaging in- 
formation ; altogether presenting an animated spectacle, 
which is fairly represented in the following picture of 
the scene, 

The rear office in the Publication Room is fitted up 
with desks for the cashier, advertisement clerks, mail 
clerks, and other employees, and with the ponderous 
safes of the establishment. It also contains the inner 
and private office of the publisher, Isaac W. England, 
Esq., who, though not old in years, is a veteran in news- 
paper affairs. Mr. England isa stockholder in the Sun, 
and cherishes an enthusiastic affection for the paper and 
the enterprise, which vitalizes and reinforces all his 
faculties, and enables him to thrive bodily on his enor- 
mous labors, as well as pecuniarily on his enormous 


| profits. 


| 


i 


Having taken an account of stock in the Pnblication 
Office, let us now ascend to the 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
or “‘ Brain Box,” as printers call it, of the establishment, 








sion; to go down ina diving-bell or 
up in a balloon. These young men 
contribute much to the vivacity and 
vitality of the Sun, and are to be esti- 
mated among the elements of its 
success. 

From the reporters’ room, we pass 
into the apartment of the MaNaerne 
Eprtor. (See cut on next page.) 

The position of Managing Editor on 
the Sun is a most important and 
onerous one. The gentleman who 
holds that position not only performs 
the functions of that office*but also 
those of the City Editor and the Day 
Editor. He has to keep a wide-awake 
eye not only on the entire city, but 
also on the Union at large. The whole 
reportorial force of the Sunis under 
the Managing Editor’s command, and 
he wields it with consummate skill. 
He prides himself upon being able to 
take a hand at anything appertaining 
to his department; and if he strikes 
an important trail and no reporter is 
at hand to follow it, he will himself 
run the game toecarth. It was thus 
that the trail of the gold conspirators 
was struck,—a “ strike” which result- 
ed in the Sun’s smoking that wily old 
fox Corbin from his hole, and driving 
Gencral Butterfield from the Sub- 
Treasury. 

The members of the editorial force 
of the Sun, sixty-two in number, are 
loyal to the paper, and to one another, 
from the Chief to the lowest member 
of the staff. The reporters stand by 
the Sun ; the Managing Editor stands 
by the reporters; and the Editor-in- 
Chief stands by the entireforce. This 
is an important point, and gives a 
unity, and enthusiasm,and self-reliance 
to the men which nothing else could 
inspire. It is a common thing for City 
officials whom the reporters have ex- 
posed, to procure false affidavits 
charging them with all manner of crimes and derelic- 
tions; and armed with such baleful weapons they 
enter the editorial office and seek to have the reporters 
discharged. The Managing Editor of the Sun al- 
ways gives such visitors a dose which sends them 
from the office with a flea of unusual size and activity be- 
hind each ear ; and if, as it sometimes happens, one ofthe 
rebuffed applicants has the temerity to appeal from the 
Managing Editor to the Editor-in-Chief, he is apt to find 
the fleas suddenly turned to wasps. 


With the exception of such persons as the Editor-in- 
Chief admits to an audience, the Managing Editor of the 
Sun has to meet all inquirers, and pacify or discipline all 
grumblers, and dispose of all comers who, having axcs 
to grind, visit the editorial rooms of the Sun for the pur- 
pose of having them brought to an edge. 

It must be apparent to every one that the man who can 
fill such an office as that of managing Editor of the New 
York Sun with comfort to himself and to those who ap- 
proach him, must possess an inexhaustible fund of pati- 
ence and good nature, and have rare executive faculties. 
These qualitiesthe Managing Editor of the Sun possesses 
in such an eminent degree that he steadily bears his 
burdens with clasticity and cheerfulness; and yet we 
have sometimes thought that the genial smile which al- 
ways stands porter to his countenance, occasionally cx- 
hibits an air of fatigue, and looks as though it would 
like to nestleaway in the inmost recesses of his silken 
moustache for a good Jong rest. 

Another important member of the editoria: force of 
the Sun, is the Nieut Eprrorn. The Night Editor comes 
on duty at four o'clock P.M., and stays till the last page is 
made up, ready for the stereotypers. He finds out what 





| has been done by his associates before he came in; looks 


over the proofs, makes needful corrections and decides 
what must go in the paper and what can be omitted; 
examines and condenses correspondence which comes 
by the night mail,and also the late..telegrams; writes 
notices of important matters and gives directiqns as te 
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the nature and length of late reports, and fixes up news- 
matters outside of the local departments. The Night 
Editor holds a position of great responsibility ; inasmuch 
as, with the exception of such articles as the Editor-in- 
Chief or the Managing Editor has marked ‘“ Must”— 
which means that articles thus marked must go in—he 
has absolute control of the 
contents of the paper; con- 


always to maintain an independent attitude in the dis- 
cussion of religious questions, treating all sides with 
fairness and giving all sides a hearing, and endeavoring 
to measure and judge them all by the standard of the 
divine laws. 

Mr. Dana is one of the largest stockholders in the Com- 


- ey 
an audacious and plucky newspaper belligerent, but fights 
without malice, and is a generous conqueror ; receives the 
hardest blows with serenity of countenance and of spirit 
as though he heard gentle angels whispering, saying: 
‘**Peace, Charles, prithee peace! Possess thy soul in 
patience and bide thy time, for that vain man weareth a 
scalp wherewith, in the 





Providence of God, thou 





shalt ere long adorn thy wie- 








sequently, on his judgment 
in selecting articles to goin, 
the character of the paper of 
the next morning in a great 
measure depends. 


In addition tothe forego- 
ing, there are the Financial 
Editor, the Political Editor, 
the Market Editor, the Lit- 
erary Editor, the Musical 
Editor, and the Mail and 
Weekly Editor, whose sev- 
eral functions are indicated 
by their titles. Then there 
is the Ship News, and the 
Telegraphic_News, furnish- 
ed by associations, by cor- 
respondents, and by agents. 
Then there are the Special 
Correspondents stationed 
in the important and pivotal 
cities of America and Eu- 
rope. Then there is the 
army of Voluntary Corre- 
spondents which the enter- 
prise and liberality of the 
Sow have called forth, ‘and 
which covers the land for 
multitude.” Nothing of 
importance can occur any- 
where, that some friend of 
the Sun avill not at once 
telegraph to it, or describe 
by letter in case there be 
no telegraph station in reach. A man came from Staten 
Island one night not long ago, after the ferry-boats had 
stopped running, to bring the Sun news of a fire which 
was of importance, hiring a boat and rowing all the way ; 
and verily he ‘iad his reward. Liberal pay inevitably 
awaits all such voluntary news-senders or news-bringers, 
at the Sun office. 

And still further: In addition to all the aforementioned 
persons, there are gentlemen of high culture and special 
gifts on the editorial pay-roll of the Sun, who constitute 
a powerful force, and are able to furnish, on call, articles 
of the highest merit on any 
subject which it may be de- 
sired to discuss in the col- ff! 
umns of the paper. tii] 

We have still to mention ATTY 
the most important mem- UE 
ber of the editorial force of HA 
the Sun, to wit: Charles A. 
Dana, Esq., the EprroR-IN- 
Curer, whose function is 
one of supreme importance. 1 I \\ il 
He must hold the entir: if] 
force ina firm but clastic ' | 


A 
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grasp, marshal all its di- 
verse elements into harmo- . 
ny withont impairing their = | 
individualities, and give ih 
consistency and unity to the | 
general sweep and purpose ¢ 
of the journal. He must \ 
scan, day by day, the events 

of the world, and single out Wit 
for publication and com- 
ment those which are cither 
of the most general or 
special importance ; and in- 
dicate to his subordinates 
what they are severally to 
write about, what the scope 
and tone of their articles 
shail be, and what shall be 
the policy of the’ Sun on 
every subject; the general 
intent being: That the Sun 
shall be independent of pare <9 —— = 

ty, aiming always to bring 

out the truth, no matter 

who may be helped or hurt by its publication; to sup- 
port honest and capable men for office, no matter to 
what party they belong; to secure the enactment of good 
laws, no matter by whom they are proposed; never in 
any case to admit into the columns of the paper any 
thing that is contrary to public or private morality or 
which cannot be freely read in the family circle; and 
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wam !”’ and he doth possess 
his soul in patience, and he 
also bideth his time; ana 
finally, like a true journal- 
ist, he conspicuonsly takes 
the scalp of the offender at 
the very time it would be 
most awkward for the vic- 
tim to appear in society 
bereft of that crnamental 
hereditament. 


Mr. Dana is a hard work- 
er. The Sun is his pet. 
He loves it and is proud of 
it. He keeps a vigilant eye 
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PUBLICATION OFFICE. 


pany, and the editorial monarch of the establishment. 
His sway is impcrial and despotic. Noone does or can 
call him to account. He has had large experience in news- 
paper affairs, in subordinate as well asin controlling posi- 
tions, He has been reporter, city editor, managing editor, 
New York correspondent, Washington correspondent, 
Paris correspondent,and Foreign correspondent generally. 
Like Napoleon,therefore,he knows his profession through 
all its grades, and can judge and do justice to all his sub- 
ordinates, and pity all their woes because he has felt the 
same, He has a wide knowledge of public affairs, and 
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upon everything; and, like 
his subordinates, is ready 
to do any piece of work 
whatever, that may come to 
his hand. His literary and 
editorial executiveness is 
surpassingly prompt and 
decisive. This helps him 
to go through kis work 
with a celerity which re- 
lieves it of much of its 
burdensomencss. He is 
genial and companionable 
with his assistants; but no 
one can more effectively 
assume the imperial réle 
when distinctions of posi- 
tion should be made appa- 
rent and the lines of ordershould be sharply drawn. 

And now let us see how all the work done by this army 
of accomplished and industrions men is finally brought 
to a focus in the pages of the Sun. 

It is ten o’clock at night, as we mount to the editorial 
rooms. The apartment of the Editor-in-Chief, in the 
northeast corner of the edifice, looking out upon the City 
Hall Park, is all aglow. Ordinarily he only comes down 
at night to take a general survey of affairs and look over 
his proofs, but to-night, matters of uncommon import- 
ance have come to hand, and he is at his post, with a full 
staff, at a later hour than 
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usual, 

Everybody seems to work 
as though under whip and 
spur. Reporters from the 
public mectings, fires, fights, 
and scenes of accident and 
crime, rush in with their 
notes and set to work as if 
WA 4 for life. Messengers hurry 
int to and fro from telegraph 
HM He offices. Other messengers 
il likewise hurry to and fro 

from divers other points. 

Visitors come hurrying in, 

all out of breath, wanting 

to sce the Managing Editor, 

or the Chief, on matters 

: of pressing importance ; 
! and all are disposed of 
with promptness, celerity 
andcourtesy. Manzled and 
tumbled papers from the 
== city, the country, and the 
uttermost parts of the civil- 
ized world, lie in heaps up- 
on the floors. The pens 
scratch; the scissors click ; 
the Chief's bell rings sharp- 
ly out for the boy; and the 
“condensers ’’— three men 
whose only business is to 
take the core out of corre- 
spondence, reports, and ex- 
— tracts, and articles from 




















EDITORIAL ROOMS, 


also of business, commercial, and scholastic matters; has 
travelled much both in Europe and America; speaks 
the modern languages with fluency; has an intimate 
acquaintance with many of the leading minds of both 
hemispheres ; is familiar with literature, philosophy and 
metaphysics; sympathises with the progressive and 
ameliorating movements of the times; has always been 


other papers—are “‘ refining 
as with a refiner’s fire ’’*the 
matter which is to appear in the morning’s paper. 

The space in the Sun is too valuable to admit anything 
except the very cream and marrow of the news and in- 
formation to its columns; wherefore, telegraphic dis- 
patches are reduced to ‘‘ Sparks,” long communications 
to paragraphs, paragraphs to ‘‘ Personals,” and articles 
to Jottings.” Not long since acolumn and a-half re- 
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part was sent to the Sun, of a meeting at the Astor 
House of the Congressional Committee on Ship Builders ; 
but the substance and the exact truth of the whole mat- 
ter came out in the Sun of October 16, in this wise : 

The Congressional Committee on Ship Builders had another 
session yesterday, and did nothing. 

The Sun Condensers are men who can see at a glance 
what is interesting in an article, and what is useful, and 
what is needful, and what is of no account; and they 
“kill “without mitigation or remorse. 

And now midnight ap- 
the turmoil has 

the Chief and 
have 


proaches ; 
died away; 
his immediate staff 
disappeared ; the reporters 
have gone, except a few 
who have but recently come 
in; and the Managing and 
Night Editors, with a few 
trusty assistants, are all that 
remain on duty. And now 
let us “follow copy” up- 
stairs to the 


COMPOSING ROOM. 


where the type-setiers ply 

their nimble fingers,of which Lome 
room the cut thereof gives a (NAA 
faithful representation. 

The composing room of 
the Sun Office is a fine, light, 
airy apartment, and is fitted 
up with the utmost elegance 
and convenience. The exact 
cost of the outfit,—includ- 
ing type, furniture, and ma- 
terial for stereotyping—was 
$12,290.72. The regular force 
of compositors, or type-set- 
ters, is forty-three; and a 
fine-looking, intelligent com- Wy 
pany of men they are. Some UM iii Pith 
of them look so sober and LTT \ 
grave that one could ima- \ 
gine them to be lineal de- , iA : 
scendants of the old monks 
who where the first mem- 
bers of the craft, did we not know that monks never 
marry. And this reference to the old monks reminds us 
of a flavor of the monasteries which yet lingers around a 
printing oflice, and betrays its origin, to wit: A general 
meeting of all the compositors in an office is called ‘*Hold- 
ing a@ Chapel!” Printers also speak of ‘justifying a 
form ;”’ a ‘‘ form” meaning the type of a page of a news- 
paper, or of several pages of a book, held together by a 
large iron band or rim called a ‘‘ chase ;”’ and * justify- 
ing’? meaning to arrange the type in a just, straight, 
square, regular, or proper manner. But printers differ 
from other theologians (except those of the New Church) 
in this, that they never ‘justify’? by faith alone, but al- 
ways by works. 

The compositors have been at work for many hours. 
They take it easily at first, from 3 o’clock P. M. to 5; 
then there is a recess of two hours, and at 7 o’clock they 
come back for the real work of the day, and stay till 2 
o'clock A.M., or as much longer as may be necessary. 
As a usual thing, when 2 o’clock comes, all but eight of 
the compositors are allowed to go, and the eight retained 
are kept till the paper is sent to press. The compositors 
work by the piece, and their average earnings are $25a 
week; but some of them make $35 a week. when they 
do their best. 

After the type-setters have been at work for an hour, 
or less, the proof-taker begins his work. The type which 
has been set is put in an orderly way and fastened in its 
place on long brass beds called galleys, which are then 
run under the proof press, whereby impressions, or 
proofs are taken on long slips of paper. These are sent 
to the proof-readers, in the den shown in the opposite 
cut, who read them over for errors, and mark all mistakes 
on the margins of the proofs, which are then taken back 
to the compositors, who correct the errors in the type, 
after which new proofs, called revises, are taken to see 
if everything is right. If any errors are found in the re- 
vise they are also marked and corrected; and when 
everything has been at last set right in a galley of type, 
it is transferred to the make-up table, that is, to the table 
where the type is finally put in the forms or pages of the 
newspaper. 

About eleven o’clock, the foreman of the composition 
room sends word to the Night Editor that he is ready 
“to make up;”’ that is, that he is ready to put the type 
into the pages, and send them to the stereotyper’s. On 
receiving this notice, the Night Editor appears, witha 
separate set of proofs, taken expressly for him, and over 
fone he has been studying and working for several 

ours, : 
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There is already matter enough in type to fill the col- 
umns of the paper twice over, and more is coming all the 
time. The telegraphic lightnings are pouring it in; the 
reporters are writing it out by the column; and messen- 
gers are coming with all manner of communications— 
** very important, sir, and snwst appear in the morning’s 
paper, sir.” 

And 0 the Nignt Editor works away, studying over his 
proofs, gradually singling out what must go in, whether 
or no, and no mistake; also what may be left out: also 
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what shall be left out. He also alters, condenses, and 


‘* kills ” paragraphs and articles at his sovereign will and* 


pleasure. As necessity rides him with sharper and 
sharper spur, he begins to wax savage, and no longer 
merely ‘kills’ but murders bantling after bantling with 
grim satisfaction. Rhetoric becomes an offence unto 
him ; circumlocution stirs his indignation; only ‘‘thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn” are admissible; 
and they must breathe like a hurricane and burn like a 
Drummond light at that—no gaseous admixtures being 
tolerated in the breath, nor smoke nor cinders in the fire. 





PROOF ROOM, 

When, therefore, he receives notice from the foreman 
of the composition room, that he ‘‘is ready to make up,” 
the Night Editor goes up to the fifth story with a 
clearly defined purpose. Under his direction the fore- 
man rapidly lifts column after column of the news and 
editorials into the form which is to constitute the second 
or editorial page of the next morning’s Sun. The last 
page and the third page composed wholly, or nearly so, 
of advertisements have already been made up, and sent 
to the stereotypers. The first page, which is the last 
one made up, is yet to come. Meanwhile let us step into 


THE STEREOTYPING ROOM, 


and see what the Vulcans are about. 
The stereotyping room is one of the most interesting 














departments of the Sun establishment.. The cost of 
fitting it up was $1,921.75. Itis occupied, and the stereo 
typing process performed, by five splendid fellows, whose 
brain and muscle, as well as their skill and fidelity, are 
of ahigh grade. As we saw them going through their 
work, we could not help thinking how little people who 
write books or newspaper articles, and fancy that writ- 
ings or writers are of the first consequence, know how 
much they are indebted to inventors and mechanics. 
What would the best piece of writing ever done in Amer- 
ica amount to, were it not 
for the type-founders, and 
type-setters, and stereoty- 
pers, and ink-makers, and 
paper-makers, and  press- 
builders, and pressmen, and 
engineers, who give it form 
and etibstance, and send it 
abroad as on the wings of 
the wind ? 4 ; 

The stereotypillg processs 
is peenliar, and differs wide- 
ly from that in ordinary usé. 
The Bullock presses used 
in printing the Sun, and 
which we shall describe 
hereafter, require stereotype 
plates which can be affixed 
to their cylinders,and hence 
the plates must be cast in 
half circles; and they must 
be cast, too, with the ut- 
most expedition, and in un- 
usual numbers. Wo dess thar 
six complete sets of pilates 
have to be cast for the SUN, 86 
that it can have six papers 
printed consentaneously, in 
order to get off its immense 
edition. The process of 
stereotyping is performed 
in this wise: 

The flat page of type jis 
first warmed on a hollow 
iron table, heated by steam ; 
then a sheet of thick paper, 
such as steel engravings are 
printed on, which is chemi- 
cally prepared by soaking in a mixture until it becomes 
nearly of the consistency of paste, is laid upon the face of 
the type, and beaten down with a heavy and stiff brush, 
until every letter, rule, and point is perfectly moulded 
in the soft massof paper. All hollow places are then 
filled up with a preparation of plaster of Paris; after 
which another sheet of the prepared paper is laid upon 
the first, and beaten down in the same manner. By this 
means a@ substantial mould of the entire page is formed. 
The type and mould are then swathed in blankets, placed 
on the hollow steam-heated table, run under a press on 
one end of the table, and subjected to a heavy pressure, 
while at the same time it is baked by the heat. Itis 
then taken out, and the paper mould is removed from the 
type, Itis firm, but pliable, and capable of resisting a 
high degree of heat. It is the flexibleness of the mould, 
even more than the celerity with which it can be produc- 
ed, which gives it its peculiar value ; for it is its flexible- 
ness which enables a cylindrical plate to be cast from it. 

After the mould has been perfected, as above described, 
it is placed in a reversed position in an iron matrix of the 
exact curvature of the press cylinder; the melted type- 
metal is then poured in ; and in two minutes a stereotype 
plate of the page of type in the form of a half-circle, is 
taken out, and handed over to the trimmers to be fitted 
to the press cylinder; the matrix is again filled with 
metal, and another plate is cast ; and so the process goes 
on, until six casts of each page have been taken, trimmed, 
and sent down to the press room. 

We will now step on to the elevator, along with a set 
of the stereotype plates, and descend with them to 


THE PRESS ROOM. 


The Press Room is situated in the basement of the 
edifice, and is a most capacious apartment. An idea of 
its appearance, when everything is at high pressure, may 
be gained by studying the cut which we give elsewhere. 

But when we arrive at the press room, at half past one 
o'clock in the morning, matters are in no such lively 
trim. Everything is quiet. There is not yet even a 
hiss of steam. Stalwart men are stretched out on the 
huge piles of paper, fast asleep. . Some of them lie face 
downward, with their arms stretched out at full length, 
and sleeping as though they would never again awake. 
Others are lying all ia a heap, others flat on their backs, 
showing grimy but honest faces; and all are sleeping 
soundly ; and we are glad to see them thus resting, for 
they have a hard pull coming fast uponthem. Other 
men are bringing in the huge rolls of paper from the 
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dampening room, and arranging them conveniently at 
hand, for the pressmen. We pass into the 


DAMPENING ROOM, 


where the paper is wet down by machinery, in a novel 
and beautiful manner. The cut of the Dampening Room 
will give the reader some notion as to how this process 
is performed. 

The Bullock press, on which the Sun is printed, prints 
from a continuous sheet, 
which is wound up in the 
form of a huge cylinder, as 
shown in the cut of the press 
room, and also in the cut of 
the dampening process. 
The machine for wetting 
down or dampening the 
paper is so _ constructed 
that it unwinds it from one 
roll and at the same time 
winds it up into another 
roll; and as the paper thus 
passes from one roll to an- 
other it is subjected toa 
uniform shower of the finest 
spray, which dampens it in 
every fibre to just exactly 
the degree which is requi- 
site for it to print to the 
best advantage — the con- 
struction of the press, the 
rapidity of the motion, and 
the force of the pressure all 
considered. 

And now, as the pressmen 
have begun to wake up, and 
are beginning to put the ste- 
reotype plates on the cylind- 
ers, and the steam begins to give token of its coming, 
we will briefly state, that that marvel of beauty, capacity, 
economy and power which is known as the Bullock 
Press must be seen in operation to be comprehended and 
appreciated. After one has seen any other press of equal 
printing capacity in operation, and counted the many 
persons required to attend upon it, and measured the 
space it occupies, and heard its thunderings and crash- 
ings, let him go down into the Sun press room and see 
the Bullock Press quietly doing its work, with seemingly 
no one toattend upon it, and he will be ready to ap- 
preciate the affectionate commendation of the foreman, 


when he exclaims, as he 
lays his hand upon the ith 
Press, ‘It’s just as snug “A i Le 
and tidy as a woman, anda a i ju 
deal easier to manage.” ‘pa 
And now let us go up to 
the composition room again, 
where over the first page of 
the Sun the last final strug- 
gle of matter against space 
is to begin. It is now 2 
o'clock A. M. The form 
must be in the stereotyper’s 
room in fifteen minutes. 
There is matter enough on 
the make-up table to fill four 
pages, and every line of it 
is important. What's to be 
done? especially as a fresh 
batch of copy has just come 
up, marked “Must,” from 
the Managing Editor, who 
is still at work below. Now 
is seen the value of under- 
standing every part of one’s 
business, especially the me- 
chanical part. The Night 
Editor isa practical printer, 
copy-cutter, proof-reader, 
anything and everything 
that may be needed. He 
looks over the type—does 
not have to resort to the 2 
proofs—and orders out this 
and cuts down that, and 
reads the proof of new arti- 
cles from the type; and finally, when a crisis comes, 
the Managing Editor who is also a practical printer, and 
knows every in and out of the business, goes to the case 
and helps set up a telegram, which he condenses as he 
setsit,and hands it over ready to the Night Editor's 
hand ; ‘‘ Good night” comes in from the telegraph offices ; 
and the page is completed, and the form is locked up 
(that is, fastened so the type can not fall out) and trundied 
into the stereotypers’ room, exactly at 15 minutes past 2 
o'clock A. M. 














to us, as we were following the form to the stereotypers’, 

“by having our third Bullock Press. When we had only 
two of ‘em, we had to go to press 15 minutes earlier ; 
and that last 15 minutes isa big thing—a very big thing. 
The cream of the news often comes then—as you saw to 
night. On election night, I kept the form back till half 
pasttwo; and if the President of the United States 
should be assassinated I’d keep it till three, just as sure as 
you live!” This declaration was made with indescribable 
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STEREOTYPE ROOM. 


emphasis and solemnity, as though no stretch of author- 
ity or audacity could any further go. 

But look at the stereotypers. They are also on the home 
stretch, and how magnificently they work. Every man 
knows just exactly what to do, and does it to perfection 
just in the nick of time; and the total result is that the 
six casts of the first page of the SuN are on their way to 
the lower regions in just thirty minutes from the time 
the stereotypers received the form. That is only five 
minutes to a cast. 

From the stereotype room we now go down to the 
publication office, to see the newsmen and newsboys buy 
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theirchecks. When the delivery of the paper begins, 
which will be ina few minutes, the rush will be so great 
that there will be no time to make change ; and so news- 
men and newsboys provide themselves with metal checks, 
about the size of a twocent piece, on which is stamped 
the number of papers for which they have paid. If a 
newsboy wants 12 papers, he pays 16 cents—the Sun is 
sold to him at 144 cents a copy—and receives a check 
which entitles him to 12 papers. This check he presents 
to the man below of whom he gets his papers, who de- 


We gain that last 15 minutes"? said the Night Editor j livers his12 Suns to him, and drops the check, through a 
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hole in the delivery counter, into a iets ept for the pur- 
pose, The smallest check calls for three papers, and 
the largest for eight thousand. 

On entering the publication office, we find a number 
of men and boys buying their checks, and several tired 
little fellows lying asleep on the floor; and on the grat- 
ings outside, through which the warm steam and hot air 
come up, are other children also lying asleep. It is a 
raw and chilly morning, and the ‘‘ iron bedstead,” as the 
little fellows call the gra- 
ting, affords them a Juxu- 
rious couch, through which 
he warmth comes upon their 
pinched and withered and 
ill-clad bodies like airs from 
Ileaven. 

Poor boys! We have been 
observing and studying 
them these twenty years, 
We remember their “ O-de- 
Ram Society,” formed in 
1853,to which all good news- 
boys were allowed to belong, 
who wanted to go to 
Heaven, and be angels after 
the pattern of little Cordelia 
Howard,who was then play- 
ing ‘‘ Little Eva,” in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, which at that 
time was having its famous 


run at the old Chatham 
Theatre. It took us some 
time to hunt down the 


origin of their title, and to 
find out what it meant. 
The boys themselves could 
only say that it was “O- 
de-Ram, and that’s all about 
it.” But at last we got at the secret. Old Uncle Tom 
used to singa hymn to the dying Eva, beginning, ‘‘ 0, de 
Lamb, de bressed Lamb,” and ending with a chorus, 
in which the same words were several times repeated. 
Uncle Tom used to sing the hymn with a strong plan- 
tation roll and accent, and the newsboys understood 
him to say ‘‘ O-de-Ram,” etc. The tender-hearted little 
fellows used to cry, as all the rest of us did, over Eva's 
dying advice and farewell to Uncle Tom; and they also re- 
solved, with Uncle Tom, to mect the dear child in Heaven - 
To them, that vision of innocence and beauty was the 
imearnation of angelhood; and the scene amid 
which she nightly took her 
mimic departure for the 
Land of the Blessed, was 
to them an actual foretaste 
of eternal life. 

And so the little waifs 
formed their O-de-Ram So- 
ciety, and tried to be good 
enough to become com- 
panions of Eva in the Bet- 
ter Land, and dreamed of 
her on their “iron bed- 
steads;’? and every one of 
them probably hoped that 
he would somehow have her 
for his own especial angel. 
The newsboys ofthat day, 
sixteen years ago, have 
passed from the scene, and 
become men; many have 
died, and some fell fighting 
for their country, and these 
now know the secrets of the 
eternal world. Let us hope 
that every one has found his 
Angel here or there. 


absolute 


And now back to the press 
roomagain. The plates are 
all on. At 7 minutes to three 
the first press starts and de- 
livers 200 papers a minute. 
In two minutes the counters 
begin to count off, and the 
waiting newsboys and 
newsmen begin to receive 
their papers. At 2 minutes 
after three the second press begins to throw off its 200 
Suns aminute. At9 minutes after three the third press 
starts ; and now here they come, 600 Suns a minute, both 
sides printed simultaneously ; and if necessary, the num- 
ber can be forced up to 800. And now ensues a scene 
which it is impossible to describe, but which our artist 
has drawn with fidelity, as seen below. 

The counting of the papers is one of the most interest- 
ing and astounding performances in the whole business. 
There is one man who counts 300.2 minute, and another 
who can count 400 a minute, Tet the readers of this 
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article try to count 400 a minute on their several fingers, 
touching every finger at every count; or try to count 400 
pins or 400 peas in a minute; and they will get some 
notion what it is to count that number in that time. 

The fact is, the counting of newspapers in the Sun 
office has been refined into an arteas delicate as that of 
piano playing, and it is performed very much in the same 
way. The counter throws a pile of damp papers on the 
table, strikes the heap in the stomach with his left hand, 
twitches up the edges with his right, so that they stand 
slightly apart, and then with the fingers of his left hand 
runs them off in groups of five, almost exactly as a 
pianist runs off arpeggios on his instrument, and with an 
equal precision and delicacy of touch. 

The papers are usually counted off in bundles of fifty, 
but sometimes in larger quantities. The number taken 
by the different buyers the morning we were present 
varied from 6 to 8.800. The six were taken by a little boy 
about seven years old, the 8,800 by a Brooklyn news- 
dealer; and we are informed that the whole number 
delivered by half-past 4 o’clock was sixty-nine thousand. 

This scene which comes off every weck-day morning 
jn the basement of the Sun Building, is one of impress- 
ive interest. What a variety of people—the extremely 
old, and the extremely young; the robust, the decrepit 
and the blind, womenas wellas men—make their living 
by selling the morning papers. We say the blind, and 
blind men there are, who come regularly for their papers 
at the early hour mentioned. Darkness is nothing to 
them. In fact, itis an advantage. The streets are de- 
serted, and there are neither men to jostle them nor 
vehicles to run over them, But it seems a sad thing for 
a poor blind man thus to have to toil for his bread. And 
the women and children, too! God pity them. But after 
all, let us be thankful that there is even this way for them 
to carn wherewith to keep starvation at bay. 

One of the blind newsmen deserves special mention. 
His name is John Beith; isa Scotchman; boiler maker 
by trade; lost an eye while working on an iron steamer 
in Glasgow; came to America in 1849; lost his other eye 
in 1857 while working on the U.S. Revenue Cutter Har- 
riet Lane; went into the news business six years ago; 
obtains all the morning papers personally at the different 
offices, and goes about town on business all alone. He 
usually starts for the Sun office about 2% o’clock A.M., 
from his residence up town. He carries a long cane in 
cach hand, and on getting into the Fourth avenue, he 
places the end of a cane in each groove of the down-town 
track, and starts briskly on his journey. One morning 
last winter, when the snow had fallen heavily and lay 
thick on the track, one of the switches at Grand street 
had become misplaced, and 
the sturdy Caledonian was 
switched from his route, and 
finally brought up away 
over on the east side of the 
town, a long way from his 
destination; and _ being 
thrown completely from his 
bearings, he had a deal of 
trouble to find his way to the Hi = 
Sun office. This honest old hit 
Scotchman asks no favors i [ 
of anybody, but, blind as he | i 
is, he paddles } 
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the cost of ink and paper, of $687.28; which is the exact 
sum it costs to get ready to give the first buyer of the 
paper hés copy of the Sun for two cents. 

t is plain, therefore, that if there were but one buyer 
of the Sun, nothing could be made on the eale of it; nor 
in that case, is it probable that advertisements would 
pour into its columns at thirty cents a line. But inas- 
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rauch as the first buyer is reinforced by seventy thousand 
fellow-buyers of the Sun, money és made on the sale of 
it, and advertisers do rush to its columns. The amount 
received for one day’s advertisements, (October 21st.) 
was $1200.50. The amount received for sales of papers 
(72,300 copies) on that day was $903.75. The cost of ink 
and paper, used on that day, was $649.36. Now let us 
see on which side the balance stands. 

Cost of getting ready to print............... 

CORE OF IDK AN: PAPE! so o.oo secccsce cvecss 
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$687.28 
649.36 


$1,336.64 


Amount received for advertisements...... $1,200.50 
Do. i “* sale of papers ....... 903.75 
Total receipts ,......... maveisanneercia $2,104.25 
Deduct total cost . 5.006 css 1,336.64 

Total profits on day’s business.... $767.61 


We have not given the largest day’s business either in 
sales or advertisements. On the third day of November 
87,800 copies of the Sun were sold, and the receipts for 
sales alone were $1,097.50. Our object is to give simply 
a fair average, and so we take what we understand to be 
an average day’s business. 

In addition to their enormous daily issue, the SuN 
PRINTING ComPANY publish the Semi1-WEEKLY SwN, at 
$2 a year, and the WEEKLY Sun at S1 a year. The 
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One man writes that he raised a bushel and three pecks 
of potatoes from one potato of a choice variety which he 
received (among other things) as a premium on his sub- 
scription to the WEEKLY SuN. Limitation of space for- 
bids further enlargement on this topic; but the reader 
can send to THE Sun office for a circular and specimens, 
which will give him full information on the subject. 

Under its present management, the New York SN is 
having greater success than ever before. It is emphati- 
cally the people's paper. It always stands by the working- 
men, the trades unions, and all movements for the im- 
provement of the condition of the masses, when they 
need support; and it also stands by them in an effective 
manner. It does them downright, substantial service. 
For these, and many similar reasons, THE Sun has a 
— personal hold on the affections of the masses. 

_And then the fact that it gives all the news of the Asso- 
ciated Press at one-half the price which the other papers 
of the Association charge for it, in addition to what its 
own exclusive enterprice furnishes, and the fact that it 

ives the combined results of the labor and brains of one 
hundred and forty-four men, winnowed of all chaff, 
skimmed of all scum, and purged of all sediment—the 
fact, in short, that it every morning gives every one of its 
buyers $687.28 for two cents, places the ever-growing 
graced of the New York Sun beyond all question. 

ts compactness is alsoa strong point inits favor. One 
can attack its contents with a fair hope of being able to 
master them within a reasonable period. 

In the antediluvian days, when human beings lived 
away up towards the thousands, such a feature would not 
have been of so much importance. In those long-drawn 
times a sprightly girl of sixty, or a robust youth of nine- 
ty, or even a middle-aged man or woman two or three 
hundred years old could take things moderately ; but it 
is ordered otherwise in this day, and especially in this 
Metropolis. Heré life is cut short at both ends, and 
crammed to choking in the middle; ‘‘the day’s hurly 
burly’s never done,” and there’s only time to read the Sun. 
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DaILy Sun, by mail, per month, 50 cents, per year, $6.00 
SEMI-WEEKLY SUN, per year, . 2.00 
WEEKLY SUN, per year, - - 1.00 

To gy to our country circulation we have covenanted 
with Mr. ANDREWS. FULLER, our agricultural editor, to 
grow for us a select list of plants, vines, and tubers, of ap- 

roved value, a choice of which is offered to every /ull-pay- 
ing subscriber to the WEEKLY or SEMI-WEEKLY editions, 
at $1 or $2.a year, whether singly or in clubs. These plants 
are carefully labeled and packed, and sent free in the spring 
to all such as desire them. Among these are 
150 of the Choicest Varieties of Potatoes. 

Some of them cost us last spring fifty dollars atuber. For 
25 subscribers, with $25, we will send 25 copies of WEEKLY 
for one year, and 25 named varieties of potatoes, includ- 
ing the newest and most costly kinds. For fifty dollars, 50 
copies and 50 varieties. For one hundred dollars, 10) copies, 
and 100 varieties. 

For the ladies we have grown 

30,000 Choice Lilies and Gladioluses. 


In ordering the gifts it will be only necessary to mention 
the number. 


1. Two Ellisdale Naspbeyry. 

2. Two Clarke do. 

8. Two Philadelphia, do. 

4. Two Brinckle’s Or’ge do. 

5. Two Davison’s Thornicss 
Black do. 

6. Two Seneca Black do. 

7. Two Mammoth Cluster do, 

8. Two Monthly Black do. 

9. Two Summit Yellow do. 

10. = Sable Queen Black- 


erry. 
11. Two Early Wilson, do. 

12. Two Kittatinny do. 

18. Two Cherry Currants. 

14. Two White Grape do. 

15. Two ConcordGrape- Vines. 
16. Two Hartford Prolific do. 
17. One Delaware do. 

18. One Iona do. 

19. One Japan_ Lily, Long- 








flowered (White). 
20. One Japan Lily, Rubrum 


fortitude which are charac- 
teristic of his race. 
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Having thus followed the 
New York Sun through its 
entire daily and_ nightly 
growth, from the first ar- 
ticle written to the point 
where the presses are drop- 
ping six hundred complete 
copies a minute at our 
feet, we now take our leave, 
and go down to the Jower 
end of the City Hall Park to 
see the excavation for the 
foundation of the new Post Office carried on by Drummond 
lights, and then take a Third avenue car for up town. By 
the time the car arrives opposite the Sun office, it is com- 
fortably filled,and a newsboy comes in crying ‘*Here’s your 
New York Sun,” and sells five papers on the spot. We 
look at. the City Hall clock: it is just 35 minutes past 
8o’clock. Thus earlydoes the sale of the Sun in the 
streets commence, and such is one of the results of hav- 
ing three Bullock Presses which, from the word go, can 
easily deliver 600 complete papers a minute. 

The amount of the weekly salaries and wages paid to 
the immediate employees of the New York Sun is 

2.743.44, If we divide this by six, the quotient is $457.24 
which is the daily cost of the literary, business and 
mechanical force of the paper. The average daily cost 
of the regular telegraphic news is $83.45, without count- 
ing the extras, which now and then amount to several 
hundred dollars inone day. The daily cost of gas, fuel 
and materials actually consumed, not including ink or 
paper, is $38.23. In addition to this are taxes, interest 
on the capital, and wear and tear, which daily amount to 
$108,36, This makes a total daily expense, exclusive of 
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WEEKLY Sun is intended more particularly for country 
circulation, and is filled only with the choicest. news of 


. most interest and value to those who do not care to take 


the New York daily papers. Great care is bestowed on 
its agricultural and market reports; the farmer and the 
country merchant are provided with such items of in- 
telligence as most closely enter into the warp and woof 
of their prosperity ; and the matrons and children are not 
forgotten, but are supplied with such genial and instruc- 
tive reading matter as one loves to peruse in the family 
circle and enjoy with those who sit around the same 
hearthstone.. Costly premiums are given to subscribers 
and clubs to the WEEKLY Sun, embracing a vast variety 
of subjects, from the choicest agricultural products to 
first-class pianos. The publishers of the WEEKLY SuN 
are in this way doing more for the agriculture of the 
country than is accomplished by the Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington. They have sent out tens of thousands of 
premiums, embracing the choicest new varicties of agri- 
cultural products; and the results have been not only 
highly advantageous to those to whom premiums have 
been sent, but also to the general interests of the country. 





22. One_Japan Lily, Album 


(White). 

2 Candidum 

(Fragrant White) 

24. One Choice named variety 
of Gladiolus, 

25. One package of Lilium 
Auratum seed, the new 
gold-banded lily from 
Japan. 

26. Bresee’s Prolific. — Best 
late potato. 

7. Climax. Large, early, ex- 
cellent potato. 

28. Early Prince.—A new va- 
riety of great value. 
29. Early Mohawk.— Large, 
productive, early potato. 

#0. Early Rose.—Unsurpassed. s 

81. King of tho Earlies.—Tubers sold at $59 last spring. 
Large, white, early as the Rose. 


Great Inducements to Canvassers, 
TO GET UP CLUBS: 


$1,000 full paid up Life Insurance Pol- 
icies, Chickering Pianos, Sewing 
Machines Buckeye Mowers, Parlor 
Organs, &c., &c., given away. 


For details, see American Agriculturist for November, 
or send for specimens, posters and prospectuses, to 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 
> Sun Oftice, New York. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


Tue PEOPLE’Ss FAVORITE JOURNAL. 


The Most Interesting Stories 


Are always to be found in the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


At present there are 


SIX GREAT STORIES 


running through its columns; and at least 


One Story is Begun Every Month. 


New subscribers are thus sure of having the commence- 
ment of a new continued story, no matter when they sub- 


scribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY contains 
Several Beautiful Illustrations, Double the Amount of 
Reading Matter of any paper of its class, and the Sketches, 
Short Stories, Poems, etc., are by the ablest writers of 


America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but publish- 
es a great quantity of really Instructive Matter, in the 


most condensed form. The 


N. ¥Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation from their brevity, excel- 
lence, and correctness. 

THE PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the con- 
centrated wit and humor of many minds, 

Tue KNoWLEDGE Box is confined to useful information 
on all manner of subjects, re 

THe News ItTems give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

THE Gossip WITH CORRESPONDENTS contains answers to 


inquirers upon all imaginable subjects, 


AN UNRIVALED LITERARY PAPER 


Is THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES and 
SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in ADDITION 
to the SIX SERIAL STORIES and the VARIED DE. 
PARTMENTS. 


The Terms to Subscribers: 


One Year—single Copy.............65 0... eee Three Dollars, 
“ “ Four copies ($2.50 each)............. Ten Dollars. 
“ Right copies........ Bapdbddiowses Twenty Dollars. 


Those sending $20 for a clubof Eight, all sent at one 
time, will be entitled toa copy FREE. Getters-up of clubs 


can afterward add single copies at $2.50 each. 
STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 
No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 


4 


_ 








NASBY’S PAPER 


THE TOLEDO BLADE. 


A large quarto sheet, containing fifty-six columns filled 
with News from all parts of the World. Choice, original 
and selected Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit and Humor. A 
Commercial Department, a Religious Department, a Young 
Folks Department and an Agricultural Department, all pre- 
pared expressly for the BLapg. It is the constant aim of 
the Proprietors to make the BLaDE a truly National 
Newspaper,—not apaper for the East, the West, the 
North or the South, but for The Whole Country, 


Petroleum V. Nasby, P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more univers- 
ally read and enjoyed, than the letters of “‘-Parson Nas- 
by.’’? Aiming always at the correction of some evil, com- 
bining a profound philosophy, and unanswerable arguments, 
with the keenest wit and richest humor, the “Confedrit X 
Roads” Preacher has become famous wherever the English 
Language isread. These letters are written expressly for 
the BLADE, and will be continued regularly in its columns. 


A NEW STOR Y—MR. LOCKE, (PETROLEUM V. Nas- 
BY,) is now engaged on a newstory entitled “PAUL DEN- 
MAN, or, LOST AND SAVED,” a story of the Great Re- 
bellion. This thrilling story will be published in the columns 
of the BLADE during the coming year, and of itself will be 
pronounced by every reader worth many times the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 

TERMS.—Single copics, $2 per year; Clubs of five, 
$1.75 cach; Clubs of ten and over, $1.59 each, and an 
extra copy to every person getting up a Club. 

PAY! PAY! PAY !—We 
who assist us in extending the 


pay liberally, in cash, all 
circulation of the BLADE, 

AGENTS WANTED.—We want an Agent at every 
Post-office in the United States. Send for our Special 
Circular to Agents. 

SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any address, Send 
for a copy, and at the same time give us the address of a 
dozen or so of your friends, at as many different Post-oftices, 
to whom we will send copies free and postage paid. 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Address 





THE 
Youth’s Companion, 


a 


‘WEEKLY PAPER 


—FrOR— 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE— 


FAMILY. 


—AND 


The Companion is an eight-page Weekly 
Paper, practicalin its character, wide- 


awake and entertaining. 
It gives a great variety of reading, interest- 
ing alike to young and old, and has for 


contributors such writers as 


Rey. Epwarp. E. Hae, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, “SopHiE May,” 


ELIZABETH STEWART PHELPS, HELEN C. WEGKS, 


Together with many other well known and popular 


authors. 


Subscription price, $1.50. Send for a specimen copy. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


151 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





T I 4 Tv Oo NWN? § 
Fashionabie Initial Note Paper and 
Envelopes 


Neatly put upin Dollar or Half- Dollar Boxes, and SENT BY 
MAIL, POST-PAID, to any part of the couse. hog eo gg of 
J. E. TILTON 


 § ‘ & CO. 
price. Send for a box to Boston, Mass. 











TELE 


ADVA) 


A National Religious Newspaper ! 





The Advance is standing proof that Solemn Dullness and 
of Re- 
ligious Journalism, and that in avoiding these it is not need- 


Heavy Mediocrity are not necessary characteristics 
ed to go to the opposite extreme of flippancy and sensation. 


alism. It is courteous and charitable toward all; readable 


and entertaining, but not flashy and insincere. It endeay- 
ors to discuss the living questions of the time in 
While, 


ments, it covers the whole field of human interests, it yet 


a spirit of 


perfect candor and fairness. in its various depart- 


keeps the Religion of Christ uppermost and foremost. Be- 
lieving that Common Sense is a powerful ally of Christian 
truth, the Advance aims to bring that element to the front 
and make it do duty in every good cause, 

Among its special contributors are HENRY Warp Brxcu- 
ER, Dr. Horace BUSHNELL, Hon. 
AMASA WALKER, “GRACE GREENWOOD,” PrEs, J. H. Farr- 


Ilon. HENRY WILson, 


CHILD. 
Persons wishing to examine The Advance before subscerib. 
ing, will receive it 
Months on Trial for 
ra rT ‘ =] 
Fifty Cents, 


Sample copics of The Advance, 


‘ 
Three 
containing a generous 
Address 


ICE CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Premium List, will be sent free on application. 


THE ADVAN 


g@ Henry Ward Beecher says, “I consider that The 
Advance stands fairly on the highest ground yet reached by 
Religious Journalism in this country.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SECOND NUMBER 
HITCHCOCK’S NEW 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





FOR 
NOVEMBER, 
CONTENTS: 

Carlotta Patti, - Portrait and Biography. 
Caradori Allan, - ‘" . 
Story of Zoroaster, - By Andrew Ramsay. 
The Fast Age, - - - - Editorial. 
Read Music Well, - - = 
Popular Music at Popular Peters . 
Greatness, - ” - - * 
Home, Sweet Home, = ~ - By Waverly. 
McDonald Clark, - . - - ” 
Art Notes, - ~ ~ Special Contributor 
Musical, - > - . 3 
Dramatical, - - - . we 
Poetical Contributions, ~ - Original 
MUSIC. 
Dear Hearth and Home, By J. R. Thomas, 
My Dearest Once, for ita - J. G. Maeder. 
Maiden’s Prayer, - - C. Beverly 
* You Get!” * You Bet!” - M. Currier 





Read what Moore’s Rural New Yorker says: 

“ HITCHCOCK’s NEw MoONTULY MAGAZINE.—If the excel- 
lent taste which characterizes this first issue of a new music- 
al periodical is but a prelude of what is to come, then its 
publishers may rest assured of success, Handsomely illus- 
trated, beautifully printed, and well edited; these sixteen 
pages of literature especially interesting to lovers of music 
—such as biographies of Malibran and Leonardo Da Vinci, 
—and voc al and instrumental music, are very attractive and 
yaluable.’ 


This Magazine is sold by booksellers and newsdealers gen- 
erally, and mailed to subscribers at $3 per Year. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 eents. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pui’, 
24 Beckman St., New York. 


MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the CHEAPEST, the Best, and the MosT PopuLar Maga- 
zine published. It contains Stories, Sketches, Useful and 
Scientific Articles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Merry Mo- 
ments, Puzzles, Illustrations, etc., etc., etc. 

1s 1 " 

Only Fifty Cents 
from now until the end of 1870. Specimen copies six cents. 
Subscribe now and get all your friends to do the same. 


O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
io. “Tassau Street, New York. 
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HYGIENIC IN STITUTE, 


Nos. 15 & 15 Laight St., New York City. 
A. L. WOOD, M.D., Physician. 


The objects of this institution, which has been in success- 
ful operation for more than twenty years, are two-fold, viz.: 
1. The treatment and cure of the sick without poisoning 
them, by Hygienic agencies alone, 2. To furnish a pleas- 
ant, genial Home to friends of Hygiene throughout the 
world, whenever they visit this city. 


CURE DEPARTMENT. 


Thousands of invalids have been successfully treated at 
this institution during the past twenty years, and its fame 
extends wherever the English language isspoken. Its appli- 
nnees for the treatment of disease without the use of poison- 
ous drugs are the most extensive and complete of any insti- 
tute in America. They comprise the celebrated 


Turkish Baths, Electric Baths, Vapor Baths, 


Swedish Movement Cure, 


MACHINE VIBRATIONS, the varied and extensive re- 
sources of the WATER CURE, LIFTING CURE, MAG- 
NETISM, Healthful Food, a Pleasant Home, etc., etc, Par- 
ticular attention is given to the treatment of all forms of 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Torpidity of the Liver, Weak 
Lungs and Incipient Consumption, Paralysis, Poor Circula- 
tion, General Debility, Curvature of the Spine, Scrofula, 
Diseases of the Skin, Uterine Weaknesses and Displace- 


especially of Rheumatism, Gout, 


ments, Spermatorrhea, ete. Any one wishing further infor- 
mation should [@" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, . con- 
taining further particulars, terms, ete., which will be sent 


free by return mail. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT. 


We are open at all hours of the day and night for the re- 
ception of transient and permanent boarders and patients. 
Our location is convenient of access from the Railroad de- 
pots and Steamboat landings, and ¢o the business part of the 
city. Street cars pass near the doors to all parts of the city, 
making avery convenient stopping place for persons vis- 
iting the city upon business or pleasure. Our able is sup- 


plied with the Best Ktnps oF Foop, HEALTHFULLY PRE- 


PARED, AND PLENTY OF IT. Inthese respects it is unequaled. 
Come and see, and LEARN How To LIvkE HEALTHFULLY AT 
Home. Terms reasonable. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, Proprietors, 


REFERENCES: 


Rev. W. C. Van Meter, Supt. Howard aaa New York. 
Dr. Thomas Armitage, New York. 

Prot Charles A. Lee, U niversity of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, U nivers sity of Michigs un, Ann Arbor, 


Prof. E. P. Evans, 

Prof. A. H. Mixer, _ of Chicago, Ill. 

Prof, Rufus King Browne, Dental College, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. C. », Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Prof, Nelson Sizer, Phrenologist, 389 Broadwa ay, ree Sone. 

Hon. Henry lt. Low, State Senator, Orange Co., N 

Hon. Galusha A, Grow, Ex Speaker House of Representa- 
tives, Washing ton, D. C. 

Ex.-Gov. Farwell, of Wisconsin. 

S. R. Wells, Ed. Am. Phrenological Journal, New York. 

Dr. T. A. Bland, Ed. No. Western Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind, 

D. D. Cone, Washington R epubdlican, Washington, D.C. 

J. M. Harding, Philadelphia Inquirer. 

J.B. ae New York Tribune. 

Gen. A. D. Ditmars, Lancaster, Pa, 

Col. S. V an W ickle, Point Coupee. La. 

Dr. A, J. Chadse le Spring St., Ne w, bs ork. 

Dr. J. Ww Mitchell, 19 West 21st St. 

. Snods grass, 184 Kast Broadw ay, New York. 

a Lambert, Author of L ambert' s Physiologies, N. Y. 

pre W.B. Garside, Brooklyn, N. 

Dr. L. Keep, 

Dr. J. KE. Brown, Philadciphia, Pa, 

Hi. Thom: is, Waterbury, Vt. 

‘ L. Brown, Bingh: umpton, N.Y. 

M. Lawrence, —— y, Mass. 

. J. MeCort, Troy, 

eS - Mi icbean, Mtonitre al, Cane ada, 
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Dr, zs R og 

Dr, P. L. Schticking, Washington, D. C. age 
Dr, B. M. oan, Detroit, Mich. *s 
Drs. J. G.& T. HW. Trine, Chicago, Ill. >. 


Dr. Win. it Cook, Carlisle, Pa. = 
Dr. Isaac Jennings, Oberlin, oO. 
Dr. Solomon Freeze, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Dr. Mary H. Stinson, Lunatic — Worcester, Mass, 
Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), New York. 
Mrs, Brittin (Helen Mar), M: vdison, N.J. 
= S. Helen De Kroyft, Dansvi ille, Nis 
- & Mrs. J. Lumsden, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
ra 0. G. Lobdell, W ilmington Car Works, Del 
H. R. Helper, Author of * Impending Crisis,” “Asheyille, N.C. 
Geo. L. Clemens (Mark Twain). 
Geo, Francis Train, 1374 Madison Ave., New York, 
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LIST OF GOOD BOOKS. 


. 
3 BOOKS IN ONE; 


Or, 
ART OF LIVING. 


Embracing 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
INTELLECTUAL CULTURE, 
MORAL CULTURE. 
By Pror. F. G. WELCH, OF YALE COLLEGE. 


THE TRUE 


Part first and second are devoted to Physical Culture, or 
the art of perfect bodily development. 

Part third takes up the subject of Education, Culture, 
Marriage, Home, Happiness, and all that relates to the art 
of Living Well. 

Part four is devoted to Moral Culture, and is replete with 
the wisdom of the wisest and best mén of all ages and times. 
500 pages. Price $2.59, by mail, post-paid. This work should 
be in the hands of every young man and woman in the land. 
Sent with the HERALD oF Heaxrua for $4.00. 


2. 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 


This work contains Chapters on the Structure of the 
Human Body; the Perfect Man and Woman; the Temper- 
aments; Laws of Human Configuration; Embryology; 
Childhood; Effects of Mental Culture ; Moral and Emotion- 
al Influences; Social Conditions and Occupations ; Effects 
of Climate and Locality; Direct Physical Culture; Practi- 
cal Hygiene; Womanhood; the Secret of Longevity; the 
Arts of Beauty; External Indications of Figure, etc., ete. 
Beautifully Mlustrated with 100 Engravings, and handsomely 
bound. Price, by mail, $1.50; or, with the HERALD OF 
HEALTH for $3.00. 

3. 


A WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


By LEDYARD BILu. 

This work, though published but a few days, is selling 
rapidly. The Rural New-Yorker, speaking of it, says: It 
is “An excellent guide to Florida,—the region of the St. 
John’s River particularly,—this handsome volume is more 
than a hand-book:; it is at once a history and a picture. We 
have read it with much interest, and commend its perusal to 
all who meditate a visit to the flowery land, The chapter 
on oranges is especially valuable.” 

The thousands who would know all abont FLORIDA be- 
fore going there will find this book just the thing, whether 
they are invalids, tourists, sportsmen, or secking a home 
away from cold winters ina delhghtfulclime. Beautifully 
illustrated. Thousands are reading it with delight. Price, 
by mail, $1.25; or, with the HERALD OF HEALTH for $3.00. 


4. 
THE NEW HYGIENIC COOK BOOK, 


This book contains several hundred recipes for cooking 
the most palatable and wholesome food without the use of 
deleterious compounds. Also, directions for Washing, Iron- 
ing, removing Stains, Canning Fruit, ete. Thousands have 
been sold. Price 30 cents; or, with the HERALD oF HEALTH 


2.256 5. 
WOMAN’S DRESS; 


With numerous Engravings, showing how Woman's Cloth- 
ing can be made beautiful, healthful, aud comfortable. 


6. 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


The great interest now being felt in all subjects relating 
to Human Development will make the book OF INTEREST 
TO EVERY ONE. Besides the information obtained by 
its perusal, the practical bearing of the various subjects 
treated in improving and giving a higher direction and 
value to human life CAN NO7' BE OVER-ESTIMATED. 
100 Illustrations. Price, by mail, $2.00. 


All of the above works have been carefully prepared, and 
their value in every household will be many times their cost. 


Price 30 cents. 


Sent post-paid by Mail on receipt of the price. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 


15 Laight Street, New York. 
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HERALD OF HEALTH 


AND . 
JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


As the intelligent farmer cannot afford to be without an 
agricultural paper, so no intelligent Household should be 
without a Health Journal. 

The HERALD oF HEALTH is pre-eminently 


THE JOURNAL OF ITS KIND. 


No other at all approaches it in value. It does not at 
all smack of sick room odor, but of healthy, happy, 
bright life. Everybody feels better bodily and mentally 
who reads it. The sick learn how to get well by proper liv- 
ing. The well how to keep so, by good habits. Parents 
learn how to rear healthy children, and how to educate and 
train them to good habits. This Monthly does not limit its 
field to health topics, but goes over the whole ground of 
life, and is so broad and comprehensive that it has won 
the universal esteem of 


Thousands on Thousands of Peeple. 


“We can always commend this journal without qualifica- 
tion."—New York Evening Post, (Edited by WrLitam C. 
BRYANT, the Poet.) 


“THE HERALD OF HEALTH is a Journal which contains 
more sensible articles on subjects of 2 practical moral bear- 
ing, than are to be found in any other monthly that comes 
to our sanctum.”—Scientific American. 


“THe HERALD OF HEALTH well sustains the high standard 
which it has held forth since the commencement of the new 
series, In fullilling its task as a ‘ preacher of righteousness’ 
in the department of Physical Culture, it enjoys the aid of 
numerous sound thinkers and able writers,",—New York 
Tribune. 


Its corps of Contributors includes scores of the best men 


and women in the country. Each month we have a contri- 


bution from 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


His articles alone on practical topics are worth the entire 
cost for one year. 


A few pages each month will be devoted to brief prescrip- 
tions for all forms of disease, not of drugs, but of Hygienic 
Agencies. Queries on health topics answered free 
every month in the Journal. 


To give greater variety, and add to its attractiveness for 
1870, we shall publish 


A CHARMING STORY, 


By Mrs. ELIzaBetu Oakes SMiTH. 


It will be a story full of thought and wisdom, and will 
furnish delightful reading for the Home Circle. This story 
will continue through the year, 


The motto of this magazine is: 
“A Higher Type of Manhood, Physically, 
Intellectually and Morally,” 
and it will work faithfully to make this motto good. 


For 30 subscribers and $60, we will give a Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine worth $55. 


For $3.35 we will send the HERALD or HEALTH and the 
Weekly Tribune one year. For $3.00 we will send the Hrr- 
ALD and the American Agriculturist one year. 


We have had engraved for our subscribers for 1870, a 
splendid steel engraving of 


Von Humboldt, 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


Alexander 


to each subscriber who sends us $2.00. Ft is finely engraved, 
printed on good paper, and will be an ornament to any room. 
The picture is copied after an original oil painting, owned 
by A. T. Stewart, of New York. Persons who choose can 
have choice plants or seeds in place of the picture, 


$2.00 a Year. Samples 20 cents. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 


15 Laight Street, New York. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST, | 
Improved, Beautified, and Invigorated. 
All ye who love Fruits, Flowers, Gardening, Rural Embel- 


lishments, Designs of Cottages, and all su ects of Rural 
Life, Literature, Art, or Taste, should take a Trial Trip for 3 
months ora year. Every Trial Trip subscriber will receive 
a Premium of a choice Engraving, “* Country Pleasures.” 

Terms, yearly, $2.50. Specimen copies, per month, 25 cts. 
Illustrated Prospectus free for Postage —, 

HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Editor and Proprietor, 
7 Murray St., New York. 
@™ See Advt. in Sept. Agriculturist for Premiums. 


Small Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener. 


A monthiy paper, devoted solely to the cultivation of 
Small Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables. The only paper of 
the kind published in the United States. The editor has had 
a lifetime of practical experience in these things, and now 
has over 200 acres in small fruits alone, at Palmyra, N. Y., 
and South Bend, Ind. He also exchanges or takes every 
agricultural and_ horticultural paper printed in the United 
States and Canada, and also reads every new work pertain- 
ing to this subject, from all of which he will extract all 
practical matter, so that by taking the Recorder you get the 
cream of all these papers and books on this subject. 

The coming year (1870) it will contain an interesting and 
== story entitled “ Expectation Realized,” showing 

ow party commenced right in the business of growing 
small fruits, and kept on right, being in the end very suc- 
cessful. Also the Editor’s “* Rambles over the Fruit-Farm,” 
and, too, 2 or 3columns devoted to ‘Questions and An- 
swers,” besides practical communication from all parts of 
the country. ; 

Subscription price only 50 cents per year. A copy free to 
any party sending us six names and $3.00. Sample copy sent 
on receipt of stamp, or all the numbers printed for 1869, for 
25 cts. These Nos. contain a story entitled “ Great Expecta- 
tion,” showing the mistakes and failures in growing Small 
Fruits; and alone worth that amount—25 cents. 

Splendid inducements offered in_ plants of the choicest 
kinds, to those getting up clubs. For particulars send for 
our “Club Circular.” Address 

_A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 

N. B.—As many subscriptions desired in Dec. as possible, 
so that we can judge something as to the number to print 
in January. 


Half Dollar Music, for the Million! 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL ALBUMS. 


No. 1, Contains 18 Vocal and Instrumental pieces. 
No. 2, Contains 20 New Songs and Quartettes. 
No. 5, Contains 24 Popular Comic Songs. 
No. 4, Contains 23 Choice Songs and Quartettes. 
No. 5, Contains 18 Beautiful Piano Pieces. 
Price 50 cents each. Sheet music size, neatly bound, 48 
pages in each number. Address orders to 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MASON & HOADLEY’S 
METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Anew work of great value to teachers, and for those who 
would become masters of the instrument, as well as those 
who only aim at moderate proficiency. Containing the 
ACCENT EXERCISES invented by Mr. Mason, with a large 
number of progressive recreations. By WM. MASON and 
E. 8. HOADLEY. Price with either American or Foreign 
Fingering, $4.00. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. O. 
DI'TSON & CO., Boston. C,H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


IVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 

PEOPLE, The fourth year begins Jan. 1870. The lead- 
ing Magazine of this Country. Full of entertaining and in- 
structive articles and brilliant pictures. Hans Andersen 
writes for it. Price $2.50 per year. Sample numbers 20 cents. 
Special Premium!! One Dollars worth of books, from our 
list, given for every new subscriber with $2.50. Catalogue 
send on reccipt of stamp. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, New York. 

















Hedging, and Hedging Plants, 
By the late THOS. AFFLECK, 
Just published, by E. H. CUSHING, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
PRICE—Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 75 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the money. 


A NICE PRESENT. — Any boy or girl 

who will write us a letter and send a postage stam . 
shall receive asample copy of the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
for Young People. Price per year, $2.50. Hans Andersen 
writes for it. HURD HOUGHTON, Publishers, 459 
Broome Street, New York. 


The Mothers’ Journal for 1870. 
35 Years! The pest Home MaGazinr inthe world. 600 

Octavo pages, illustrated. $2.00 in advance. Send for spec- 

imen. Address MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 


OLIDAY JOURNAL for 1870. Containing a 
Fairy Story for Christmas, Plays, Puzzles and Wonders, 
16 large pages, illustrated. yur EE on receipt of 2 cent 


stamp for postage. AMS & " 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass., will give to any respectable per- 


son (male or female) who will write to them, such informa- 
tion as will enable them to make money. 


SEE PAGE 469. 




















e Walton's Arithmetics, 


This series of Arithmetics consists of three books, viz.:— 
1. The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic (N'mal Ed.), 
2. The Intellectual Arithmetic (Normal Ed.). 

3. The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic. 

The Publishers present this scries of Arithmetics in the 
hope that they may meet the practical wants of the times, 
and the demand for text-books in which the subjects are 
developed by a natural method. 

The Primary and Intellectual Arithmetics have already an 
extensive circulation. 

The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic is entirely new. It 
will, it is hoped, meet the wants of the large majority of the 
students of written Arithmetic, in all grades of schools, 
more fully than any other arithmetic before the public. 

Correspondence is solicited with reference to the use of 
A very liberal discount will be given for first 


these books. 
introduction. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Address 
GEO. F. PHELPS, 
Care J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
314 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


~] y ~ 
MAY CHRISFTEANS DANCE? 
By Rev. JAS. H. BROOKES, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ How to be Saved, or The Sinner directed to the 
Saviour.” Just Published. Price 60 cents. 
HOW TO BE SAVED. 
Price 50 cents. German Edition, paper cover, 20 cents, 
This work has reached a circulation of 55,000 copies. _ 
These or our other publications, sent on receipt of retail 
price if not found in nearest book store. 
J.W. McINTYRE, 
Theological & Sabbath School Publisher & Bookseller. 
No.4 S. Fifth Street. St. Louis, Mo. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Let those who want a first-class Lady’s Magazine and 
a first-class Weekly Paper, send at once for a sample copy of 


THE LADY’S FRIEND 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


and see the unequaled inducements offered. $2.50 a year for 

each. $4for both, Four copies for $6, with a splendid pre- 

mium engraving. Five copies (and one gratis), $8. Sample 

copies of both will be sent (post-paid) for fifteen cents. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 

No. 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE PAINTERS’ HAND BOOK, 25 cents.— 
The Confectioners’ Hand Book, 25 cents.—The Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents.—Elocution without a Master, 15 
cents.—The Book of Wonders, 25 cents.—Parlor Tableaux, 
25 cents.—Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents.—Short-Hand with- 
out a Master, 25 cents.—Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents.— 
French in a Fortnight, 15 cents.—The Stump Speaker, 15 
cents.—The Toilet Vade Mecum, 25 cents.—Ventriloquism 
Made Easy, 15 cents. Either of the above will be sent by 

mail, postage paid, on receipt of the pri 
0. A. ROORBACH, 102 N 

















ry 
sau St., New York, 








WANTED.—AGENTS, 
To sell Anpott’s Great Work, *“ Napoleon III.” Can- 
vassers are making $60 per week. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


66 @TERILITY IS LAID.”—(3d edition)— Ville’s 

New System of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. J. A. 
RIDDLE, Manchester, N. H. ‘So plain that any farmer, by 
careful reading, can master the subject.”—. ¥. dndependent. 


SEE PAGE 469. 
HE HOLIDAY GUEST: acollection of Stories, 


Games, and Amusements for Winter Evenings. Illus- 
trated. Price 10 cents. Sent on receipt of price, by 
0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 
AMES, PUZZLES, PARLOR FIRE-WORKS, 
Books, &c., &c. Catalogues sent to any address, FREE, 
by O. A ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


Kansas Farm Lands!! 
On the great Neosho Valley:!! 


1,300,000 acres of choice, wneuiled railroad lands, con- 
venient to schools, churches, markets, and railroads. 
$2.00 to $8.00 per acre. Ten years credit. 
CA RS 

















yf S NOW RUNNING. 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R’way, S. B., Junction City, Kan, 





Grafting Grape-vines. 


The process of grafting grape-vines is entirely simple, 
being ordinary cleft-grafting, and can be done by the most 
common workman who is handy in the use of the knife. 

“Grafts carefully inserted, grow with surprising rapidity 
and vigor, and the method affords a very easy way of re- 
placing an indifferent or worthless variety of grape witha 
good one. If properly done, the risk of failure is very 
small.”"—American Agriculturist. 

We have issued a circular giving full particulars how and 
when to graft vines, which will be sent to all applicants. 

See advertisement, page 429, of November American Agri- 
eulturist. Address 

HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
“Tona,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co., New York. 





ATEM, DAVENPORT & CO., 1, 2, and 4, Del. 

Av. Market, Philadelphia, Dealers in fruit and produce. 
Consignments and shipping orders meet with prompt atten- 
tion. Questions concerning prices, &c., tangy A answered, 
SEED Potatoes, Early Rose, Early Henry, Early White 
Sprout, White Peach Blows, and all standard varieties in fine 
order, at reasonable rates. Price list mailed. Southern 
orders can be shipped from this point during winter. 














ECONOMICAL 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rates Lower than other Mutual Compan- 
ies, with equal Safety and Soundness, 


Non-Forfeitable from the first 
Payment. 


Premiums 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

A dividend, on the contribution plan, was made tn cash to 
holders of Policies on the 14th of June last, which amounted 
on some Policies, to THIRTY PER CENT, and averaging over 
ten per cent. This, with the low rates of premium charged 
by this company, which are equal to a dividend in hand of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, make it one of the most desirable Lite 
Companiesin the country for those contemplating insurance, 

tatio of Assets to Liabilities, as per Massachusetts Reports, 
1868, $176.72. Expected losses for year 1867, as per Actuaries’ 
calculation, $29,900. Actual loss, NOTHING. 
POLICIES ISSUED ON THE LIVES OF 
FEMALES AT TABLE RATES, 


SIMON 8S. BUCKLIN, Pres’t. 
C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres’t. 
Hon. EL1izun WRIGHT, Aciuary. 
A. H. Oxizr, M. D., and} 3 . 
F. H. Pecxnam, M. D., f Medical Board. 
WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


References: DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.; HOYT, 
SPANGES & CO. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 


Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


Ramsdell Norway Oats 


Each order is entered on our book as received, and the 
seed forwarded as fast as we receive your name. We wish to 
be prompt, but sometimes the large number of orders ren- 
ders a few days delay unavoidable. When you can raise 100 
bushels of Oats to the acre you are loosing money to sow a 
kind that will not give you over 35 bushels, It is as plain as 
that two and two make four. 

Farmers’ Sons 
should grow one acre of Norway Oats for themselves and 
make a few hundred dollars, 
Farmers’ Wives 
are buying Norway Oats to grow _on_ their own account and 
will make it pay handsomely. We know of one who made 
more money on two acres last year than her husband did on 
sixty-five acres. 
Farmers in Europe 
say they never saw anything like the Norway Oats for yield- 
ing and quality, and are sending to us forseed. 
Smart Farmers 
everywhere begin to see how they can make money by buy- 
ing this Seed. Be careful to get the genuine, and order 


soon. Thousands of bushels of counterfeit seed are being 
sold, It will be three years before all can have it. It requires 


over 
Thirty Millions 

of bushels yearly of Seed Oats to supply the country. Our 

large Illustrated Circular is full of facts interesting to all, 

and should be read by every man who Owns a farm. We 


send it free. 
Price List. 





ee NE i cco dasi dives vanes eusecnessescee $7 50 
ay fo lg rere rrr 4 00 
PRT IG cae UCh eh abiceues chs cndvanceescasceesee 2 50 


Send your order to either of our stores nearest to your place. 
D. W. RAMSDELL & CO., 218 Pearl-st , New York. 
D. W. RAMSDELL & CO., 171 Lake-st. Chicago, II]. 
HOUGH & CHURCH, Knoxville, Tenn, 


Profitable Employment for the Winter. 


A good canvasser can find profitable employment in every 
town in the United States, canvassing for the sale of Eume- 
lan Grape-vines. 

Every family should have from one to one dozen of these 
vines to produce grapes for their own use, and this variety 
being highly endorsed by the American Agriculturist, the 
Tribune, and by the Farmers’ Club, as well as by all the 
leading Horticultural Societies, it will be a very easy matter 
to make sales of the vines,so that any good canvasser can 
make several dollars per day taking orders for the vines. 

{2 See advertisement, page 429, Nov. American Agricul- 
turist. Send for price list and terms to Agents and Clubs. 

Address HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 

Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 











Painesville Nurseries, 
Fifteenth year. A general assortment of Nursery Stock. 
Nine Green and Propagating Houses. 20,000 Extra fino 
tose Bushes, and 10,000 ‘Tuberoses, cheap by the quantity. 
Catalogues, No.1, Fruit and Ornamental, 10 cents; No. 2, 
Green-House and Bedding Plants, 10 cents. Chestnut Cir- 
cular and Trade Lists free. Address 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 








LL LOVERS OF GOOD FRUIT should read 


de advertisement, page 429, Noy. American Agriculturist. 
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OUR 


Wholesale List of Seeds 


is now ready, and will be mailed free on application. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN AND MARKET GARDENERS, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 
GARDENS at BERGEN Ciry, N. J. 


Immense Stock, Grape Wood, 


Choice and genuine. Carefully packed in moss, Sent 


fely anywhere. Vines also. Prices free. 
a" M. H. LEWIS, Drawer 150, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


“THE AMERICAN CHESTNUT, 


One of the most profitable Timber and Nut-producing 
trees in America. 200,000 trees from 6 inches to2 feet 
high, for sale. Weare also putting in 125 bushels of fresh 
seed. Send for Circulars. 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co,, Ohio. 


OR WAY OATS, 1 bu., $3; 
Edward Is sland Oats, 1bu, $1. 30; “abu. $2.50. 7 
Rose Potatoes, $3 et bu. Bags free. Delivered at R. 
C PHE LPS, Vernon, Oneida Co., N. Y. 














2 bu., $5. Prince 














ARL Y ROSE POTATOES. —Fall price $2.50 
per Bu. For sale by J. A. RYRIE, Wholesale and Re- 
tail dealer in Landreth’s Garden Seeds, Alton, Illinois. 


SALE. 
WM. H, H. GLOVER, 
Southold, N. Y. 


HE OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER 
HOGS produce the greaiest amount of 
Pork, tor food ocmumnd. of any known breed. 
Send stamp for its description, and a great variet 
= of other snore oe and Imported Animals 
a and Fowls, L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 
See statement of Hon. John pricing on page 434, of 
November Agriculturist, 


EXHIBITION BIRDS. 


Light Brahmas, White Dorkings, bred from the 1st pre- 
mium birds at the N. Y. State Poultry Show. Also Rouen 
Ducks, Game Bantams, Dominique Bantams, Houdans, Span- 
ish, White and Brown Leghorns, Cochins, Creve Ceeurs, Sil- 
ver Hamburgs, &¢., bred mostly from prize and Imported 
stock. W inners of 60 prizes, including 2 gold medals, at the 
New York State Poultry Show, and Columbarian Society 
exhibition, BENJAMIN HAINES Se IE es 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Bred and for sale by 
siesta GEORGE B. HICKMAN, * 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, 
_Send for a Circular and Price List. 


Ts State Agricultural Farm at Jamesburg, N. 
offers for “sale, nlotof extra fine Peach trees, one 
year from bud; also early Rose, Dikeman, and Harison po- 
tatoes, at the lowest cash prices. 
Also, a fine lot of ont — ian, ox Six weeks old 
nd upward, for from $10 to a pair. Addres: 
, . * . H. SHE LDON, Sup’t. 


PURE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
PE RSONS wishing to improve their stock, should remem- 
ber that we breed and ship our own Pigs. A particulars, 


address RWIN, 
Penningtonville, Geer ouaty. Penn. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Warranted — pure bred stock as can be obtained in Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. Bred and for sale by 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr. Vy CO., Marshallton, Pa, 
Send for J ircular and Price List. 





y's GUANO FOR 
































GENTS Wanted everywhere. Brown’s Patent 
Double Cone Ventilating Damper gives the most heat 
with the least fuel. No Express charges. Send_for Ciren- 
lars. O. R. BRIGGS & CO., 184 Washington St., New York. 


Concrete Walks and Pavement. 

For Streets, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 

Floors, and Private Walks. 
Buriew & Fisk, Patents. 


Laid * one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 











proof. 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much, 
Work done, 7 May n, County and State r _— for sale, by 


RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 440 West 23d-st.. New York City. 
»*, Send for a free Cirewha uy r, with full par ticulars. 


ops per month gus wranteed, Agents wanted 
$2 90; every city, iow n, and village in the U. 

sell Bach’s Improved Burglar Alarm. Address GORGE 1 
BEC! KE R » 482 2 North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 
With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 


dle, cheap and portable. Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner, 








— Send for ap dag circular 
Ss. K. B ALDWIN, ‘Laconia, N. H. 
ALUABLE WATER PRIVILEGES for SALE 
in Pleasant Vale, Columbia Co., N. Y., 7 miles from the 
river, Untailing w: ater power, suitable for Grist and Paper 
Mills, or Cotton, Woolen and Pail Factories. Water right, 
buildings, and 114 acres of valuable land. boca ot ” ems 


& small farm, 41 acres, 4 miles from the river. Ap 


oS CLARKSON, Tivello N.Y. 
SEE 


PAGE 469. 








AW PRESS WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 





ee 


DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES, 
P, K. DEDERICK & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Dederick’s Patent Progressive Lever Presses are baling 
at least two-thirds of the hay, straw, &c., baled in the coun- 
try, and are familiarly known everyw here as the best press- 
es. 34 different sizes of Horse, Hand and Power Presses, for 
baling hay, straw, cotton, hemp, cloth, hides, moss, hops, 
husks, broom-corn, etc, Send for Hlustrated Catalogue, 
giving sizes, prices, and much er — ition useful to 


the farmer, packer a8 aera 4 Co.. an ‘-<% 
tICK pany, N. Y. 








Seasonable Implements, 


COPPER-STRIP FEED CUTTERS, will cut 
hay, straw, or corn-stalks, easier and faster than any others 
of like price. Send for descriptive circular. 

GALE’S VEGETABLE SLICER, is low-priced, 
and guaranteed to work satisfactorily. Send for illustrated 
circular, 

RIGHT HAND CORN-SHELLERS, © great im- 
provement; one man with one of these, will do the work of 
two, with any of the old styles. 

Horse-Powers and Threshers, Wood-Sawing Machines, 
Fan-Mills, &c., &c. ICE TOOLS in great variety. 

Send for illustrated circular and price list. 

J. R. DECATUR & CO., 
197 Water St., New York. 








Foster’s Plaster, Grain and Grass Seed 
Sower, With or without Harrow attachment. Greatly im- 
proved for 1870. Send for full descriptive circular to 

OSBORNE, FOSTER & CO, Palmyra, N. Y. 





PHELPS ‘Be co. 
OLE AGENTS 
CORTLANDT ST, N. 





Buy the “NOVELTY” Wringer, or at least take it on trial 
with any or all others, and keep the BEST. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


N. B. PHELPS & CO., Gen. Agts. 


17 Cortlandt St., New York. 


The Reliance Wr inger, 
With New Spiral Cog Wheels, 


which cannot get out of Gear,jand patent keyed Rolls, the 
covering of which will not twist upon the shaft. Is less 
complicated and better made than any other Wringer, and 
is the most economical. Manufactured by 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 
Providence, R. I. 
New York Store, 29 Beekman St. 


Wheeler’s Patent 
Anti-Snow-Ball Pad, 


Prevents balling and slipping, or the picking 
up of stones. Needed for every horse, 
Made of the best of rubber; easily adjusted 
4 or removed; does not cove i the frog; can- 
not injure the hoof, as no nails are used; 
will fit any foot without removing the shoe, 
and with ordinary care, will last several 
seasons. For sale at all first-class Saddlery 
and Hardware Stores. Trade saaniies a hen il terms. 
CHARLES WHEELFR, 
8 Custom House St. ., Boston, Mass. 



















Folding Exhibition Coop, 
FOR POULTRY SHOWS, ETC. 
ist. Premium. Conn. §. Poultry Soc’ty. 
Price $5. 

G. E. CLESTON, 
New Haven, Ct. 


HOMPSON’S PATENT SLEEPING COLLAR. 

FOR RETAINING BED-CLOTHES OVER CHILDREN.—AI- 
lows perfect foo of movement, ‘ectually secures the 
bed-clothes. Applied ina moment, and requires no further 
trouble. Entirely obviates the colds which are so frequent- 
ly caused by children kicking the cover off while asleep. 
Endorsed by Mrs. Stowe’s ——— and Home, and every one 
who has used them. Sent mail, post-paid, for $1. State 
age of child, THOMPSON | ROS., 39 Park Row, New York. 


Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators. 


The best and cheapest. Our improved Evaporator is 
licensed by the proprietors of Cook’s, Cory’s, and Harris’ 
patents, combined with our own improvements patented 
June 18th, 1869. ‘The best Evaporator for Sugar Cane, Sor- 
ghum, and Maple Sugar. Send for Cane Circulars to Hart- 
tord, Ct., 5-3 By — Circulars, to Bellows Falls, Vt. Address 

ARTFORD SORGHUM MACHINE CoO; 

State that -* saw this in the Agriculturist. 

















For Sam mp ee ane Circular address JAMES P. 
ORNE & C Gen. Ag’ts, 92 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Pa., or 1 and 3 Market St, Rochester, N. Y. 





Empire Wind-mill Manufacturing Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Self-regulating 7 mills for pumpin 
water, grinding grain, &c., &c. Js the most economica 
power in the world, Reliable and efficient 

E. C. BANCROFT, Sec’ y and Treas. 











HEESE FACTORIES.—The subscriber, with 

eight years experience in conducting Cheese Factories, 

and asa dealer in Dairy Supplies and Furnishing Goods, 

offers his personal services in locating, planning, and fur- 
nishing cheese factories in ony pS of the oat EKS 


Sec’y American Dairymen’s laa get 1 he A 





Prindle’s Agricultural Steamer 


Is perfectly safe, is cheap, does not require skilled labor 
to manage, and saves from 25 to 50 per cent to the Stock- 
feeder, Those in want will send for prices and circulars to 
BARROWS, SAVERY & CO., successors to Savery & Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa, 





Work for the Winter. 


LIvE, WIDE-AWAKE AGENTS AND Canvadsers wanted. 
Pleasant business and large pay for little work. z 
G2 See advertisement, page 429, Nov. American Agricul- 
turist. HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N.Y, 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEARS! — JACOB’S 
FAMILY Scissors SHARPENER, and CLEMENCE’s CoaT 
and CLOAK SUPPORTER, make beautiful and appro riate 
ifts for the Holidays. Sent prepaid. GEARESE ER, 5 cts. 
SUPPORTER, $1.00. Great inducements to Agents 
SOUTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass. 


$2 00 to $300 ! Per Month made by 


oy pee. in aay town Manu- 
facturing and Selling Rubber Mou ding and Weather Strips 
for Doors and Windows. 


Instructions and Price List of Ma- 

terials furnished. REA BRADSTREET, Boston, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED.—In every County in the 
United States, to sell by sample several of the most 


valuable household articles ever introduced. For particu- 
lars address J.S. LASH, 727 Market-st,, Phiiadetphia. 


PATENTS # 


EpRAIN TILE. — Those who desire thorough 
work in draining their Farms and Country Seats should 
Circulars on appli- 


Woodbridge, N. J. 


QLow HORSES Made Fast and Fast 

Horses Made Faster. The numbers of Haney’s Journal 

comtaiats ER ir articles complete, only 15c. OBERT 

pr robebly the best papery on this subject) 

Ln ~ in his NPY ger, Oct, 16, they are very interesting 

—_ instr uctive, and alone worth the price of the publication. 

NTING and TRAPPING and how to Dress and 

T: = Paks and Furs, &c. The Journals with these complete, 
only 10 cts. Exposures of Humb: in every No. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 


ARION PIANO FORTE. 
ast 26th Street, New York 
a3 Hast 2 ‘or Price List.’aey er 














ppeemen by DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th 
t., Washington, D. C, 
Send = circular. 





send for our improved tile and collars, 
cation, c. W. BOYN 











(CHEAP HOMES. —Soil, climate, and markets 


unsurpassed, Send stamp for 30-page farm Catalogue. 
” MAN mp for & Buo.., Ridgely, Ma. 


¥ 
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PPP LPP POD DODD DIS I 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 





THE 


> GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® . 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


ound. 
uNcOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-louse keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low — of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED (Unground), 
30c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
38c., best 35c. per 1b. . 





CLUB ORDER. 


Braidwood, Will Co., Ill., Feb. 14th, 1869. 
To THe GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
: $1 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
yentlemen :—Business, and a want of opportunity, have 
for the last eight months prevented me sending, or rather at- 
tending to our monthly club, whose orders I sent you regu- 
larly for about a year previous. Since that time many indeed 
have been the solicitations by many of the members, that I 
should once again commence and send club orders—for, as 
some declared, they had got no TYea,no matter what the 
price paid, since I quit sending the club orders. I have, 
therefore, at the urgent request of a few, resolved to send 
you a small order monthly, and as a beginning send you the 
following: 
















2 English Breakfast..John James..... S008 1.2 2.40 
1% English Breakfast. .Jas. Reside. oan 1.3 1.80 
2 ~=English Breakfast..John Runcie 1, 2.40 
2 Uncolored Japan...Wm. Ross............ 1.00....2.00 
1 Imperial............. Wm. Ross 1.25....1.25 
1 Young Hyson....... SRR, FOOD 550 00 000 at 1.2 1.25 
1 eae Pat. McGerrity......at 1. 1.00 
2 Imperial... .--JOhn Larken........at 1.25....2.50 
1 Oolong......... ..Wm. Duffie.... at 1, 1.00 
4 Young Hyson.. .. Thos. Conners At 1.25....5.00 
6 English Breakfast..Robert Barr.. Bt 1. 7.20 
2 Uncolored Japan....John James.. --M6 1.25....2.50 
§ English Breakfast..Geo. Simpson at 1.20....3.60 
2 ren Wm. Brooks... 8 1.3...380 
1 oT | eee Wm. Brooks.. ost 1.3....1.95 
1 Engiish Breakfast..Wm.Brooks..... ...at 1.20....1.20 
Address to John James, Braidwood, Will County, Illinois 
—per Merchants’ Express—to be collected on delivery ; and 
oblige Yours respectfully, JOHN JAMES. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30 had 
better send a Post-office draft or money with their orders, to 
save the expense of collections by Express, but larger orders 
we will forward by express, “ to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we willsend a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberai as we can afford. We send no compliment- 
ary packages for clubs of less than i ra 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House’stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our a within thirty days, and have the money re- 
funded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, 
(besides the Express charges) by sending directly to 
“ The Great American Tea Company.” 

BRWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imita- 

“ tions. We do not,in any case, authorize the use of 

our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. ${ and $33 VESEY-ST,  : 
_Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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SOMETHING FOR ALL: 
Old Subscribers! 


New Subscribers ! 
Club Agents! 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


is everywhere conceded by the People and the Press to be 
in all respects the Leading Journal of its class in the whole 
country for the West, North-west and South-west. We offer 


Six Crand Sweepstakes Prizes : 


A HUNDRED DOLLARS IN GOLD! 
FIFTY DOLLARS IN GOLD! 
A SET OF FURS WORTH %5,00! 
A YOUTH’S TOOL CHEST WORTH $25.00! 
A FIELD CROQUET SET WORTH $25.00! 
THE CHAMPION CLUB FREE FOR 1871! 
Aside fram these liberal offers, our new Premium List em- 
braces Pianos, Organs, Gold and Silver Watches, Mowing 
and Reaping Machiner, Fire Extinguishers, Hand Looms, 
Sewing and Knitting Machines, Clothes Wringers, Sickle 
Grinders, Rifles and Shot Guns, Silver Plated Ware,Diction- 
aries, Gold Pens, &c., &c. We give New Subscribers 


THE REST OF THE YEAR FREE! 


AND ALSO OUR 


ANNUAL FOR 1870 AS A PRESENT! 


We give all Club Agents and all old subscribers renewing 
and sending a new name and $4.00, a copy of an elegant 
Stone Engraving, 18x22 inches, entitled 


THE FARMER PAYS FOR ALL? 
Send at once for our New Premium List, Posters, Speci- 
men Copies, and other canvassing documents. 
Address 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


GrSay where you saw this Advertisement. 
The Eumelan Grape. 
The EUMELAN has been awarded the following first pre- 


miums for quality during the present fall: 
Penn. Horticultural Society (Philadelphia)....Sept. 13 to 16. 





Ohio State Fair (Toledo)...........cccccccccccce Sept. 13 to 16. 
New York State Fair (Elmira)................. Sept. 13 to 16, 
Geneva Horticultural Society (Geneva, N. Y.)Sept. 25 to 26. 
Hammondsport Grape Exhibition.............. Sept. 29 to 50. 


N. Y. State Grape Growers’ Exhibition, 


REINS Foci bccmas cxotbbusenthesosenn a. Bt 6.- 







Ohio Grape Growers’ : 
18 to 14, 
Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Association, 
J Se ee ate geet a Re ee Oct. 15 to 16. 
These are the strongest commendations of its quality. 
The American Agriculturist has endorsed it so fully as to 
offer the vines as special premiums, 

This Grape is also fully endorsed by the New York Tribune 
and by the Farmers’ Club. 

SB See advertisement, page 429, Nov. Am. Agriculturist, 

Profitable employment can be found introducing these 
vines. 

Send for price list and terms to Agents. 

Address HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 

“Tona,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co,, N. Y. 


MISSOURI LANDS FOR SALE. 


Missouri Lands are very fertile, and situated in the heart 
of the Union, they furnish an extraordinary opportunity to 
acquire cheap, healthful, and productive farms. 

NORTH MISSOURL contains about 25,000 square miles, or 
SIXTEEN MILLION ACRES, as desirable as any in the 
valley of the Mississippi. Through this garden of Missouri 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad extends, and all itslands 
lie near its track and numerous depots. The climate, so 
temperate and healthful, and a virgin soil, so capable of pro- 
ducing almost every kind of vegetation, invite emigrants 
from the cold and hleak North to settle on our rich prairies. 

CIRCULARS giving full and valuable particulars are sup- 
plied gratis to all wishing to go themselves or to circulate 
to induce their friends to go also. 

A SECTIONAL MAP showing exact location of all our 
Railroad lands is sold at thirty cents. 

Address Land Commissioner Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. 
Co., Hannibal, Missouri. 


Q/ATIONAL EXHIBITION AT CORDOVA, 
a ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 

All parties desiring information in regard to this Exhibition 
will please apply to either of the following: 

His Excellency Manuel R. Garcia, Argentine Minister, 
Washington ; Edward F. Davison, Argentine Consul General 
New York; Belisario Roldan, Special Agent of the Central 
Committee, at the Consul Generals office, New York, or to 
the Argentine Consuls at Savannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston or Portland. 

THE FALLING LEAVES 
Betoken approaching winter, when nothing makes 
A PARLOR SO CHEERFUL, 

Or a Kitchen so neat; as a well polished Stove, and 
Dixon’s Carburet of Iron Stove Polish will do it in 
FivE MINUTES, without dust or smell. Established 42 
years. Try it. Made only by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRU- 
CIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Andre Leroy’s Nurseries, 
at Angers, France, the most extensive in Europe. 


For Catalogues apply to 
BRUGUIERE & THEBAND, 
P. O. Box 15. 














51 Cedar St., New York. 





D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 


@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “Quick sales 


and prompt returns.” §@~ Send for our weekly Price Cur- 


rent and Marking Plate. 














B. KK. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and i151 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


Importers, Growers, and Dealers in Gar- 
den, Field, and Flower Seeds, Hor- 
ticultural Implements, and 
Garden Requisites. 


Would inform their friends and the public that the Sixteenth 
Annual Edition of their Illustrated Secd Catalogue 
and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, 
now in press, will be ready for distribution early in January, 

No pains or expense have been spared in preparing this 
edition, to make it the most complete work of the kind eyer 
published in this country. 


It will contain, nearly two hundred choice.engravings of 


favorite Flowers and Vegetables—a large portion ot which 
are entirely new; also,a beautiful colored lithograph, and 
a descriptive list of upwards of t20o0 thousand species and 
varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, including all the 
novelties of the past season, with directions for their cul- 
ture; also, a list of upwards of One Hundred varicties of 
Choice Gladiolus—with many other Summer-llowering 
3ulbs—and much useful information upon the subject of 
gardening generally. 

A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing Twenty- 





Jive cents. Customers supplied without charge. 


Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanze 


for 1870, 


Also in press, and will be issued the first of January, It 
will contain about 70 pages of closely printed matter, em- 
bracing a Monthly Calendar of Operations, and a price 
list of the leading varieties of Garden, Field, and Flower 
Seeds, with brief directions for their culture. A copy will 
be mailed to all applicants enclosing a three-cent stamp. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box 5712, New York. 


MPeHE SHADE FLOCK. 
THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLDS. 

Having purchased of John D. Wing, Esq., his 

Entire Flock of Imported Sheep 
I offer for sale a few Choice Ewes, Rams and Lambs, This 
flock has been gathered from the very best breeders in 
England and parties ordering can rely upon getting Pure 
Thoroughbred Cotswolds, Address 
L. A. CHASE, 245 Broadway, New York. 





“AROUND THE WORLD.” 

SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 

NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 

A Double Weekly, Religious and Secular 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
The GREATEST and the BEST. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 


87 Park Row, N. Y. 





~ PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, — 
Kor Farm, Mining, or 


MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 


These machines require no brick-work ; mounted on legs, 
they are especially adapted for use in Mills, Shops, Foun- 
dries, or Printing Rooms; or mounted on whee hey are 
adapted for out-door work, Threshing, Wood Sawing, ete. 

Circulars, with description and_prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to A. N. WOOD & CO., 

Eaton, Madison County, N.Y. 












ey! EREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, DIS- 
solving View Apparatus, with brilliantly colored Pho- 
tographic_ Views on glass, illustrating Religion, Science, 
Travels, Fine Arts, etc, An attractive exhibition, easily 
managed, pays well. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

J. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 


Rural Improvements. 


I. M. CopELAND, Author of Country Life, furnishes plans 
and advice for laying out and planting Public and Private 
grounds of every description. Iefers to Jolin M. Forbes, 
3oston; Rufus Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. 
Shaw, New York City; Rev. E. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; O.8. Hubbell, Philadelphia, Penn.; Dr. John T. Gil- 
man, Portland, Me. 40 Barrister’s Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. S. CLARK. 


THE CHRISTIAN $ce‘aavértisement on cover page, 
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